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Junior defense Sarah Gallion eludes a trio of Patriot attackers after recovering a groundball. The Lady Jays triumphed over a fiesty George Mason, 9-7, on Saturday. 


Baltimore smoking ban passed, 
focus shifts to state legislation 


By CHARLES TSAI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After nearly two years of debate, the Bal- 
timore City Council has approved a contro- 
versial ban on smoking in bars, joining 15 
states and over 100 municipalities nation- 
wide with similar laws. 

The ban, which Mayor Sheila Dixon 
signed yesterday while announcing the 
city’s allocation of $100,000 to help current 
smokers quit, passed with the support of 
nine council members — one more than 
needed — and will go into effect Jan. 1. 
Baltimore County follows Howard, Prince 
George’s, Montgomery and Talbot as the 
fifth and largest in Maryland with smok- 
ing restrictions. 

“Tt was a great sense of relief, my staff 


and myself have worked on this quite ex- 
tensively,” said City Council Vice President 
Robert Curran, who introduced the bill back 
in March 2005. “It’s only one consequence 
of the legislation — lives will be saved.” 
The bill, sponsored by Curran and Coun- 
cilman Kenneth Harris, prohibits smoking 
in any enclosed area to or in which the 
public is invited or permitted, and in any 
enclosed area that is part of a place of em- 
ployment. Exemptions are made for private 


property, vehicles and.smoking clubs that — 


meet specific criteria. 

Violation of the ban will cost businesses 
$500 per offense and smokers themselves 
are subject to a $250 penalty. 

Sworn to fill the 6th District seat just 
hours before the bill, Councilwoman Sha- 
ron Middleton approved the measure, 


pressuring Councilmembers Paula John- 
son Branch and Helen Holton, who had 
both abstained previously. 

Mayor Sheila Dixon’s eleventh hour lob- 
bying efforts were credited with persuad- 
ing the final two councilmembers to ap- 
prove the measure. 

“I spoke personally with each of my col- 
leagues, as well as the Mayor, and Mayor 
Dixon was kind enough to lend her sup- 
port as well,” City Council President Ste- 


-fanie Rawlings-Blake said. “We were hope- 


ful that among the abstentions, there were 
enough potential ‘yes’ votes to put us over 
the edge on the third and final vote last 
night.” 
With Baltimore’s ban decided, focus 
has shifted on the General Assembly in 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Student gov. debates 
Iree speech policies 


Prasanna Chandrasekhar said. 
“Rude and disrespectful — what 
does that mean?” 

In a letter sent in Dec. to Susan 
Boswell, dean of Student Life, the 
Student Council expressed their 
confusion with the policy. 

“How ought a student act in 
order to abide by this code? A 
student feels pressured to avoid 
communicating any idea that 
could be considered offensive in 
any way to anyone at any time 
... this is counterintuitive to the 
nature of a research university, 
which should be a source of free, 
independent thought,” Student 
Council said in its letter. 

“We're here] to discuss the 
importance of freedom of ex- 
pression for a research institute, 
and the need to insure a context 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


ARAMARK 
WORKERS 

SETTLE ON 
CONTRACT 


™) | By MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Principles for ensuring 
Equity, Civility and Respect 
policy comes into question 


By LISA ELY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Members of the Student 
Council (StuCo) expressed frus- 
tration with some of the Univer- 
sity’s newest policies concern- 
ing equality and respect in the 
workplace — including those 
endorsed by President William 
Brody himself — in a meeting 
with members of the adminis- 
tration Tuesday night. 

The council met with ad- 
ministrators to discuss alleged 
ambiguities of the Principles for 
Ensuring Equity, Civility and 
Respect policy endorsed by Bro- 
dy and the Johns Hopkins Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women. 

Several members said the 
principles were too vague and 
did not address the issue thor- 
oughly, especially with respect 
to protecting free speech. 

“These rules are too unclear,” 
sophomore class __ president 





Aramark and the union that 
| represents more than 100 of its 
employees have reached a con- 
tractual agreement after months 
of stalled talks that left most din- 
|| ing workers without health in- 
surance and other necessities. 

“We are pleased to have 
reached an agreement that works 
for everyone, and we will contin- 
ue to focus on delivering excel- 
lent service to the Johns Hopkins 
University community,” said 
Julie Scharlé, a public relations 





LAURA BITNER/ NEWS-LETTER 
StuCo met with administrators in the 
Charles Commons Tuesday night to voice 
concerns over the Respect Policy. 


MINIMAL PART 
OF TUITION 
HIKE 10 BRING 
IN MORE TAs 


By STEFANIE BENCA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Only a small portion of the tu- 
ition hike planned for next year 
will go to hiring more teaching 
assisants and expository writing 
teachers, according to University 
administrators. 

Adam Falk, dean of the School 
of Arts & Sciences, explained that 
only a small percentage of the 5.9- 
percent increase per student is 
dedicated to such adjustments as 
increasing the number of teach- 
ing assistants. 

The University determines 
how much they will increase tu- 
ition in part by a measurement 
similar to the Consumer Price 
Index called Higher Education 
Price Index (HEPI). The most 
recent data for HEPI (for the 

year 2006) listed the inflation in 
prices for higher education at 5 
percent. 

“Our tuition increase is a 
little bit larger than HEPI (less 
than a percentage point, cor- 
responding to about $300 per 
student) because there are some 
things we need to augment 
compared to last year. There 
are many of these, and none of 
them is dominant,” Falk said. 

“One of them, indeed, is to 
hire more TAs in classes that 
have larger undergraduate en- 
rollments, But it would be over- 
stating things dramatically to 

_say that this is by itself a driver 
ContInuED on Pace A2 


By YASIN AKBARI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


U.S. Lacrosse, the national 
governing body for the fastest 
growing sport in the country, 
intends to abandon its location 
of nine years across from Home- 
wood field for a prospective $25 
million office and athletic com- 
plex at the new Harbor Point in 
downtown Baltimore. 

The move is contingent on re- 
ceiving sufficient state funding. 

The prospective new head- 
quarters will be built on the wa- 





terfront near Fells Point on the 
once-contaminated site of a for- 


mer chromium plant. The move 


would enable U.S. Lacrosse to ex- 
pand its space by LCase niiete! 
30,000 square feet while helping 
to give the growing sport the 
attention that the organization 
feels it deserves. 

The new headquarters would 


enable the organization to ex- 


Mg 
Cy ye ; 
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The Lacrosse Headquarters has been located on University Parkway for nine years. 


U.S. Lacrosse looks 
to move to Harbor 


pand its current staff of 44 em- 
ployees, have a 3,000-seat arena 
for training national teams and 
showing exhibition matches 
and improve the Lacrosse Mu- 
seum and National Hall of 
Fame, which are now housed 
in cramped quarters adjacent to 
Homewood Field. 

“As a sports national govern- 
ing body, we need some signifi- 
cant space and expansion,” said 
U.S. Lacrosse Executive Director 
Steve Stenerson. 

The move would be likely 
to happen within a few years; 
Harbor Point director Lawrence 
White recently told the Balti- 
more Sun that the firm plans to 
begin construction in May and 
complete the project by spring 
2009. 

Jerry Schnydman, executive 
assistant to Hopkins President 
William Brody, does not be- 
lieve that the move will impact 
__ ConTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Hopkins ranked ¢th 
in 2006 fundraising 


University seeks to raise 
private donations with 
Knowledge campaign 


By MATT MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Donations to Hopkins in- 
creased in the 2006 fiscal year, 
resulting in $458 million in cam- 
paign commitments — a combi- 
nation of both pledges and cash. 

According to the Office of 
Alumni and Development, 22 per- 
cent of alumni participated with 
pledges and gifts. This represents 
a 15.9 percent increase from the 
$395.3 million accrued in 2005. 

On strict cash fundraising, 
Hopkins was ranked seventh 
in 2006 with $337.34 million in 
a survey by the Council for Aid 
to Education — 14.2 million and 
one ranking up from last year. 

In a recent endowment study, 
the National Association of Col- 
lege and University Business Of- 
ficers ranked Johns Hopkins as 
having the 24th largest endow- 
ment amongst national universi- 
ties in 2006. The study reported an 
eight percent increase in the mar- 
ket value of the endowment from 
2005, jumping from a total of $2.18 
billion to $2.35 billion last year. 

The minimum endowment 
gift at Hopkins, according to the 
Alumni and Development Of- 
fice, is $100,000. An endowment 
gift differs from an annual gift 
because of its perpetuity in a 
specific department or school at 
the university as it can function 
as a permanent scholarship, pro- 


f 


fessorship or fellowship. Endow- 
ments are generally larger gifts 
that remain untouched and tend 
to have an impact over a longer 
period of time due to varied fi- 
nancial strategies. 

“When people donate endow- 
ment gifts they have to look at 
their personal financial situation 
and decide whether or not they 
want to do something for the 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





manager for Aramark. 

Local Unite HERE (Hotel Em- 
ployees and Restaurant Employ- 
ees) union organizer Alyson Har- 
kin declined to comment on the 
nature of the agreement. The Bal- 
timore chapter, known as Local 
7, has been involved in contract 
negotiations with Aramark since 
the beginning of the school year. 

Several employees -- all of 
whom requested anonymity be- 
cause of the sensitive nature of 
the negotiations -- expressed 
uncertainty as to what had 
transpired during the talks. 

“I work during the nights, 
so I miss out on the meetings 
they have during the day,” one 
Fresh Food Café employee said. 
“Ym just going to sit back and 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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Alumni giving rate hits 22 percent for 2006 More TAs to be hired, 


Despite significant increase in fundraising, erowth rate ol University endowment lags behind top peer institutions 
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short term or invest heavily in a 
specific area to have a more last- 
ing effect,” said Fritz Schroeder, 
senior associate vice president 
of the Alumni and Development 
Office. 

As compared to other pres- 
tigious universities, Hopkins’ 
growth is exceptionally low. 
Stanford University (15.4), Duke 
University (17.6), and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (17.6) all exhibit- 
ed double-digit percent changes 
for their respective endowments 
during the past fiscal year. The 
endowment growth at Hopkins, 
as pointed out by Schroeder, is 
due primarily to two factors: 
investment increases and ad- 
ditional raised monies through 
private gifts. 

“Over the life of [the Knowl- 
edge for the World] campaign, 
we have added approximately 
$585 million to the endowment 
through private giving,” Schro- 
eder said. 

The campaign, which was 
launched in July 2000, is sched- 
uled to conclude in December 
2008. The monetary goal of the 
campaign increased in October 
of this year to $3.2 billion. To 
date, the office has raised over 
$2.46 billion. When asked to 
give a reason for the revision, 
Schroeder stated a visible trend 
of increased support from bene- 
factors following the conclusion 
of the 2005 fiscal year influenced 
the decision. 

“The growth from 2005 to 2006 
became a major factor,” Fritz said. 
“And when we saw that we were 
on course to exceed our goal, 
we wanted to continue our hard 
work and bump it up to a larger 
goal.” 

Alumni gift-giving has played 
a significant role towards the 
development of the campaign. 
With over 140,000 current alumni 
— a number that includes for- 
mer medical, graduate, part-time 
and undergraduate students — 
roughly 26 percent of the popu- 
lation has already contributed to 
the campaign. 

Apart from alumni giving, 
fundraising for Hopkins general- 


ly comes from three other areas: 
non-alumni, foundations and 
corporations. Organizations, like 
the American Cancer Society, 
give modestly as well, but are not 
lumped in with any of the afore- 
mentioned categories. 

Of the gifts received since the 
initiation of the campaign, 10 per- 
cent have been committed to stu- 
dent scholarships/fellowships, 16 
percent for facilities and capital 
projects, 32 percent for program 
support, 30 percent for research, 
10 percent for faculty support 
and the balance for a variety of 
other things. 

[he area with the highest per- 
centage of donations, program 
support. is for any non-research 
related institution and is gener- 
ally geared towards a hands-on 
method of teaching. This ap- 
proach can entail the history 
department’s sponsorship of a 
speaker series as well as the sup- 
port for the Nursing School's 
community-based programs that 





provide services to members of 
the surrounding neighborhood. 

When asked about the ap- 
proach for designating gifts, 
Schroeder stressed that the do- 
nors are given the flexibility to 
control the direction of their 
pledges no matter the size. 

“Philanthropic support does 
not come in as large, unrestricted 
amounts waiting to be allocated 
by the president or other univer- 
sity leadership,” Schroeder said. 
“Donors have clearly identified 
interests and the institution then 
utilizes those dollars based on 
that documented interest.” 

One alumnus, Patrick Rus- 
sell ('89), who has supported the 
Knowledge for the World Cam- 
paign and serves on the Alumni 
Association Council, believes 
there are a multitude of reasons 
for the present participation 
among alumni. 

“Some want to give because 
they want to support those who 
cannot afford a JHU education, 





Russell said. “Some give to 


build upon the momentum that 


Hopkins is a premier institution | 
and they want to see that mo- | 


mentum continue, and frankly, 
some give because they are sim- 
ply asked.” 

Citing the friends he made, 
the fond memories of his time at 
Homewood and the impact his 
alma mater has had on his career, 
Russell was notably dissatisfied 
with the fellow graduates who 
had not yet contributed to the 
success of the fundraising cam- 
paign. 

“[The] percentage of giving 
needs improvement. Although 


[Hopkins] has some phenomenal | 


supporters and donors, the fact 
remains that we cannot simply 


rely on the large donations of a | 


few people. Compared to peer 
institutions, Our percentages of 
alumni who give is quite low,” 
Russell said. 


« 
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Hopkins’ physics building was built in 1990 with funds from alumnus and New York City mayor Michael Bloomberg. 





Workers claim treatment worsened since Sodexho 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
wait for [union head Gladys 
Burrell] to give us the okay.” 

“All I know is that they said 


‘they reached an agreement,” 
‘said one dining worker who 
‘has worked in Fresh Food Café 
' for six months. He also said that 
the issue of 


employees “less pleased” than 
they were under Sodexho, the 
previous food service provider. 
“The benefits are totally worse. 
They don’t know how to treat 
their employees,” the worker 

said. 
She began work at Charles 
Street Market, 








workers’ rights 
is still up in 
‘the air. “Right 
‘now, as far as 
-I know, Ara- 
mark is look- 
ing into it.” 

The lack 
of contracts or any agreements 
have left Hopkins workers with- 
out health care. One Charles 
Street Market employee noted 
that workers have been without 
health care for a year. 

According to a dining employ- 
ee who works at Charles Street 
Market, Aramark has left some 


; 
; 
; 
; 
' 
’ 


They don’t treat us 
with courtesy. 
— ARAMARK EMPLOYEE 


where she has 
felt disrespect- 
ed by the Ara- 
mark manage- 
ment. “They 
say the day ca- 
shiers are more 
courteous than 
the evening cashiers. We bend 
over backwards.” She also noted 
that employees must call in a day 
ahead of time if they are sick. 
Workers are penalized if they 
call in the day of their illness to 
request that time off. 

“They don’t treat us with cour- 
tesy,” the employee said, who has 





over 15 years of experience as a 
Hopkins dining employee. She 
cited how Aramark treated ca- 
shiers at Charles Street Market 
who requested chairs to sit in 
as they handled student trans- 
actions, saying that “they gave 
us the chairs, but if we sit in the 
chairs, they’Il take them.” 

Some employees, however, 
expressed satisfaction with Ara- 
mark. “[Aramark is] nice to work 
with. I have no complaints,” a 
Fresh Food Café employee said. 

Previously, some employees 
claimed that Aramark had been 
cutting work hours of older em- 
ployees in an attempt to oust 
them and bring in new employ- 
ees. The cashier, however, has 
seen an increase in work hours. 

“I get more hours. Over in Le- 
vering I got 20 hours per week. 
Now, I’m up to 37 and a half.” 

“Im very pleased with the 
way the change went. I’m very 
happy with 
the service,” 
sophomore 
Robert Dewan 
said. “I think 
students treat 
Aramark em- 
ployees very 
well. If the 
workers are 
unhappy, then 
the Hopkins 
administra- 
tion should 
help out and 
try to enact a 
better policy.” 
Hopkins din- 
ing services 
are not in- 
volved with 
the creation 
and _ settle- 
ment of con- 
tracts bécause 
the employees 
are hired via 
Aramark and 
not the school. 

Unite HERE 
counts Ara- 
mark among 


LETTER _ its top employ- 





ers. The union represents more 
than 850,000 current and former 
workers across North America. 
In 2003 the union was involved in 
the Immigrant Workers Freedom 
Ride. 

Aramark did not respond to in- 
quiries about specific grievances. 

— Kaitlyn Torgerson contributed 
to this article. 
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in which free discussion and de- 
bate can take place,” Knapp said. 
“{The principles] are really a set 
of aspirations of community, the 
kind of community we're trying 
to create here at Johns Hopkins, 
so we can have a pursuit of in- 
quiry.” 

Members of the council were 
satisfied with the meeting. 

“I feel like this has been very 
productive and_ illuminating,” 
said Student Council President 
Laura Hansell. “I really feel like 
[the administrators] were listen- 
ing to us, not just talking.” 

Student Council members ex- 
pressed their opinions about the 
policy throughout the meeting. 

“One main question is rude- 
ness versus racism,” another 
council member said. “Where's 
the line that you draw that equals 
harassment?” 

The new principles are the ba- 
sis for future policies and plans 
in hopes of promoting equity, 
equality, civility, and respect at 
Hopkins and throughout Bal- 
timore. A commission chaired 
by Vice President of Human 
Resources Charlene Hayes and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Medicine Myron Weisfeldt has 
been organized to implement 
these principles. 

“It’s difficult to develop spe- 
cific guidelines on rudeness, but 
there is common sense. We have 
to choose what's rude, disrespect- 
ful, and civil. That's our starting 
place,” Hayes said. , 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
of tuition.” 

The extra 0.9 percent increase 
per student leveling to approxi- 
mately $300 each is dedicated to 
such endeavors as an increasing 
number of TAs. When asked 
precisely how many more TAs 
will be hired, Falk claimed, 
“We are not yet in a position 


| to know the answers to those 
questions.” 


However, Nick Jones, dean of 
the Whiting School of Engineer- 
ing, adds that this additional 
money “means that the school 
will increase its budget for grad- 
uate stipends.” 

In one study for 2006-2007, 
Hopkins ranked 10th for gradu- 
ate stipends at $25,200. Harvard 
was ranked 2nd with $28,008. 

“Graduate stipends are dis- 
tressingly low. Although I do 
not know yet what they will 
be next year, I am looking hard 
for money for an increase that 
would at least let us start catch- 
ing up to our peers,” Falk said. 
“The Board of Trustees does not 


| get into the level of detail where 


it would approve the number of 
TAs or the level of graduate sti- 


| pends.” 


However, he would not say 
whether they had already allot- 
ted a specific amount of addition- 
al money to graduate stipends. 

Falk explained that the reason 


| Brown, Yale, Harvard, Duke and 


Hopkins increases tuition around 
5 percent each year is due to an- 
nual inflation in operating costs 
for universities. 

“The most recent data on 
the Higher Education Price In- 
dex (HEPI), for fiscal 2006, is 
precisely 5 percent. The HEPI 
is analogous to the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI), but for univer- 
sities,” Falk said. “Recall that 
the CPI measures the increase 
in cost of a ‘basket’ of goods 
that reflects the purchases one 
needs to make to run a house- 
hold — food, energy, housing, 
clothing, etc. The HEPI differs 
from the CPI in that the ‘basket’ 
is different — for example, we 
don’t buy much clothing to run 
Arts & Sciences, but we buy a 


| LOT of healthcare!” 


For example, the Organic 
Chemistry II lecture currently 
has 14 teaching assistants serv- 
ing more than 470 students. Al- 
though the school has pursued 
impressive measures to compen- 
sate for the large class enroll- 
ment, many students fear teach- 
ing assistants will only lead to 
less individual interaction with 
professors. 

“Last semester the professor 
was a lot more available fore ex- 
tra help than this time around,” 
freshman Alexia Simmonard 


“This Commission is noth- 
ing proscribed, it’s all an open 
discussion, getting as much in- 
put as we can from all across the 
university,” Hayes said. “We 
want to make an action plan. 
This might include the develop- 
ment of different policies, and 
diversity training ... We want to 
develop a ... plan that will bring 
these principles to life.” 

Most students believe this 
new policy to be a reaction to the 
controviersial Sigma Chi “Hal- 
loweend in the Hood” party, for 
which a Facebook invitation was 
found to invoke racial stereotypes. 
However, the new principles have 
been in order for some time. 

“This commission is a result of 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women,” 
Hayes said. “The timing made it 
relevant to the fraternity incident.” 

President Brody received Vi- 
sion 2020, the Johns Hopkins 
University Report on the Status 
of Women from the Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, and 
believed that “the principles 
seemed something that would 
apply not only to the Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, but 
also to the fraternity incident,” 
Hayes said. “The principles were 
pulled from Vision 2020, because 
it’s timely and relevant to issues 
we're facing right now.” 

Some administrators _ ex- 
pressed hope that the principles 
would affect the way members of 
the Hopkins community treat one 
another. 


no word on pay raise 


and give them an opportunity | 
to experience a JHU education,” | 


said.’It may have to do with the 
fact that there are a lot of TAs ... 
Maybe having a lot of TAs give 
him the excuse to not have a lot 
of student interaction.” 

“More TAs wouldn’t mean 
more large ... classes; rather it 
would mean teaching the large 
service ... better,” Falk said. 

However, the vast amount 
of large classes at Hopkins con- 
tributed to the university’s drop 
from the top 15 in the US News 
& World Report's America’s Best 
Colleges 2007. Sliding from 13 
to 16, Hopkins was demoted for 
faculty resources, which include 
many factors such as the number 
of classes under 20 students. 

“We are not so concerned 
with national rankings, but 
rather the quality of the educa- 
tional experience for students 
enrolled in our classes. If we 
address this as best we can, 
ranking should follow,” said 
John Toscano, Professor and 
Chair of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment. “The number of available 
teaching assistants does not de- 
termine class size. The Chem- 
istry Department has _ been 
dealing with greatly expanding 
enrollments in our introductory 
courses over the past few years; 
this is a major factor affecting 
class size.” 

Hopkins has been taking 
measures to improve the em- 
ployment of TAs. Last year, 
Hopkins launched a pilot pro- 
gram that implemented multiple 
workshops to enhance TA train- 
ing. 

There are currently 2,000 
graduate students in the schools 
of Arts & Sciences and Engineer- 
ing, and the majority will be TAs 
at some point in their Hopkins 
careers. 

“One moment they are a 
student, and the next they are 
thrown in front of the class. It 
can be very daunting,” said AI- 
lyson McCabe, a director at the 
Center for Educational Resourc- 
es. 

The Commission on Under- 
graduate Education’s final re- 
port included a note to “increase 
support for faculty and graduate 
students in teaching effective- 
ness.” 

According to the deans of the 
School of Engineering and the 
School of Arts & Sciences, Hop- 
kins simply needs more funds to 
sharpen the indispensable em- 
ployment of TAs. 

Coupled with the increasing 
student enrollment at Hopkins, 
the university is adjusting cur- 
rent program costs to support ar- 
eas of academic and student life, 
including hiring more expository 
writing lecturers and more teach- 
ing assistants. 





StuCo says Sigma Chi decision mismanaged 


“Even if we don’t agree, at least 
we can have civil conversation,” 
said Ralph Johnson, associate dean 
of Student Affairs and director of 
Multicultural Student A ffairs. 

“No policy is going to be sat- 
isfactory to everybody,” said Pro- 
vost Knapp. “Some people will 
think we’re going too far, some 
too little, no matter what the 
policy is. Any kind of issue that 
affects people, not every group is 
going to agree with it, but I think 
it’s important that there’s an open 
Process in developing these poli- 
cies to make sure that everyone's 
views get heard.” 

Student Council's frustrations 
centered on five of the principles 
established by the policy: ’ 

e rude, disrespectful behavior 
1s unwelcome and will not be 
tolerated 
* every member of the com- 
munity will be held account- 
able for creating a welcoming 
workplace for all 
the University will not toler- 
ate exclusion based on gender, 
marital _ status, pregnancy, 
race, color, ethnicity, national 
origin, age, disability, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, gen- 
der identity or expression 
* the University will not pay 
lower salaries to women and 
people of color simply be- 
cause they are women and — 
people of color — ; 
the University will not sacri- 
fice the health of our emy dloy- 
ees and their families in its 
_Pursuit of excellence. 
«, 
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Annapolis hearings on state 
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Annapolis where lobbying efforts 
have intensified to pass a previ- 
ously rejected statewide ban. 

Governor MartinO’Malley, who 
previously took no stance, pledged 
to sign legislation for a statewide 
ban if it reaches his office. 

“He prefers a statewide ban and 
is pledging his support to promote 
public health for Maryland citi- 
zens,” said Nick Stewart, a spokes- 
person for O'Malley. “As mayor, 
he had said that he didn’t support 
a city ban disproportionately im- 
pacting Baltimore city business.” 

Councilman Nick D’Adamo, 
who rejected Baltimore’s smok- 
ing ban alongside Bernard Young, 
echoed this sentiment. 

“I support the idea but it needs 
to be done statewide; I think the 
city government shouldn't be in- 
volved in an issue that should be 
handled by the state.” 

With now just less than half of 
Maryland under regulations for 
smoking, some people now wor- 
ry that without a statewide ban, 
customers will simply travel to 
those counties where can smoke. 
This line of reasoning has found 
favor in Annapolis as an argu- 
ment for an all-Maryland ban. 

“I think we have a good chance 
of passage this year in the legisla- 
ture because legislators from dis- 
tricts that border Baltimore City 
— and Talbot, Montgomery, and 
Prince George’s — will now not 
worry about their neighborhood 
restaurants and bars losing busi- 
ness because smokers might go 
to a bar in the next county,” said 
Sen. Jennie Forehand, a Mont- 
gomery County Democrat. 

Other senators echoed similar 
responses of the high possibility 
of the passing of a statewide ban. 

“The ban in Baltimore gives 
a lot of impetus to approval of 
a statewide ban through the 
Healthy Indoor Air Act,” Sen. 
Jamie Raskin said. “I think that 
chances are good for passage this 
year and excellent over the course 
of the next two or three years.” 

“I believe that if this bill gets 
on the floor of the House and Sen- 
ate it will pass. The key will be if 
it makes it out of the each commit- 
tee,” said Republican Senator Rich- 
ard Colburn, who has not yet taken 
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Min 0 puts out his cigarette at Rocky Run. Starting Jan. 2008, smokers will be fined $250 for smoking in indoor public places. 


an official stance on the issue. 

The main argument for the 
city and statewide smoking ban 
rests in health benefits. 

A recent study by Hopkins re- 
searchers at the School of Public 
Health found that the air in non- 
smoking bars was nearly 90 per- 
cent less harmful than those that 
allowed smoking. 

“Smoke-free bars can provide 
complete protection from exposure 
to secondhand tobacco smoke,” re- 
searcher Ana Navas-Acien said. 

Health, Risk and Society pro- 
fessor Jonathan Samet said the 
effects of secondhand smoke 
have now been well described. 

“In adults, exposure to sec- 
ondhand smoke causes both 
lung cancer and coronary heart 
disease. It likely contributes to 
worsening of asthma and causes 
irritation of the eyes and nose.” 

“Other effects are also possi- 
ble but not so firmly established 
in adults. For children, there are 
a wide range of effects, primarily 
respiratory, and also increased 
risk for sudden infant death syn- 
drome,” he added. 

However, even with these 
health facts, opposition pro- 
claims that businesses and citi- 
zens should have the right to de- 
cide on the issue. 

“To deny hospitality business 
owners the right to make market- 
based decisions on issues that af- 
fect their bottom lines is a slap in 
the face of free enterprise,” said 


Melvin Thompson, vice president 
of Government Relations for the 
Restaurant Association of Mary- 
land, the largest organization to 
oppose the ban. 

In addition to the issue of rights, 
the Association argues that “fol- 
lowing a smoking ban in Talbot 
County, sales at bars/restaurants 
with liquor licenses declines by 
11 percent compared to the same 
period in the previous year.” 

The Association also claimed 
that the city council’s example of 
New York business sales increas- 
ing after the smoking ban was a 
myth: “The fact that the tax rate 
increase occurred within a few 
months of the City and statewide 
smoking bans makes it conve- 
nient for smoking ban support- 
ers to claim that the smoking ban 
improved business.” 

In response, Shaun Adamec, 
communications director for the 
council president, said, “The in- 
crease in restaurant and bar ac- 
tivity since the enactment of the 
smoking ban in New York does 
not solely apply to sales within 
these establishments. Since enact- 
ing the smoking ban, the city has 
added jobs to that industry, expe- 
rienced an increase in business 
tax payments, and experienced 
an increase in liquor licenses.” 

Rawlings-Blake said that she 
does not pretend to ignore the 
potential impact the smoking 
ban could have on businesses. 

“My view is that the busi- 


ness gained by the enactment of 
a smoking ban will far outweigh 
the business lost by the ban,” she 
said. 

Hearings for the statewide ban 
in the House Economic Matters 
Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee are scheduled 
for next month. 

“I do not discount the appre- 
hension that businesses may be 
adversely affected. That’s why 
we all urge that the State General 
Assembly now enact a Statewide 
ban, to give our businesses a level 
playing field within Maryland,” 
State Sen. Mary Pat Clarke said. 

“The Governor has announced 
that he will sign a smoking ban 
bill if approved by the General 
Assembly. That’s a sign and an 
assurance,” Clarke added. 

Thompson, speaking on be- 
half of the restaurant association, 
begged to differ. 

“Regardless of what Governor 
O'Malley says, the real question is 
whether smoking ban legislation 
will reach his desk. The legislation 


| option. 


ban scheduled tor next month Proposed lacrosse Hall of | 


Fame needs $5.5 mil. grant 


U.S. Lacrosse will relocate if financial requirements are mel 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Hopkins in any way, saying that 
having U.S. Lacrosse here attracts 
any real publicity to the school or 
the program. 

“Anyone who wants to come 
and play lacrosse and study does 
not come because of the proxim- 
ity to U.S. Lacrosse headquarters. 
They might visit it ... if the coach- 
es suggested it, but it’s not a [cri- 
terion] that a 17- or 18-year-old 
would tend to look at,” Schnyd- 
man said. 

Schnydman was careful to 
note that the University does not 
either encourage nor discourage 





City officials have publicly rec- 
ognized the fact that lacrosse is 
an important part of Baltimore’s 
heritage and culture, as well as 
a source of income to the city. 
Acording to the Baltimore Sun, 
the last time Baltimore hosted 
the NCAA Division I lacrosse 
championship, in 2004, it brought 
in nearly $15 million, with 40,000 
visitors in Baltimore for the event. 
Now that the championships are 
returning this spring, the city ex- 
pects a similar benefit. 

A number of city officials have 
been urging state legislature to 
find the money in their budget 





U.S. __ Lacrosse’s to helping Bal- 
possible move, timore become 
but that Hopkins if the “lacrosse 
wants whatever It’s not a matter capital of the 
US. Lacrosse world.” 


sees as the best 


“If National 
Lacrosse stayed, 


of being indiffer- 
ent, but a matter 
of what’s better for 


Stenerson 
said that he is 
“hopeful that 
the state will be 


| that would be U.S. Lacrosse exposed to the 
| fine it’s not nase a fact that lacrosse 

a matter of bee ©— JERRY SCHNYDMAN, is the fastest 
| ing indifferent, growing sport 


but a matter of 
what’s better for 
ES: Lacrosse. 


| They need more 
| space, which we 


may not have enough support to | 


make it out of Committee.” 

He added, “With Baltimore 
City, Montgomery County, Prince 
George’s and other local jurisdic- 
tions addressing the smoking 
ban issue on their own, many 
lawmakers in Annapolis no lon- 
ger feel any pressure to address 
the issue statewide. What’s best 
for Baltimore City may not be 
best for Allegany County.” 


just don’t have,” Schnydman 
said. 

According to Stenerson, U.S. 
Lacrosse tried to work with Johns 
Hopkins to find a space solution, 
and simply realized that it was 
“impossible to come up with 
one.” 

The biggest factor as to the 
move is where funding will 
come from; officials recently 
said that the move will not be 
able to happen without almost 
$8 million in grants from the 
state and subsidies from the 
city. U.S. Lacrosse, a non-profit 
organization, is currently ask- 
ing the state for two $3.5 million 
grants. They hope that one will 
be granted this fiscal year, with 
the second being transferred in 
2009. 


WE'RE ANTI-ANTIBIOTICS 
(BUT PRO-MEAT). 


That’s why we're serving naturally raised meat. 


In fact, all of the meat we serve in Baltimore — beef, chicken and pork — 
is free of antibiotics and added growth hormones, 
fed a vegetarian diet and raised humanely. 


Serving naturally raised meat is another step in our 
ongoing Food With Integrity journey — bringing you 
the best ingredients from the best sources. 


We think meat raised this way, naturally, tastes better. 


ASSISTANT TO HOPKINS 
PRESIDENT BRODY 


in the country, 
[and that U.S. 
Lacrosse] wants 
to try to stay 
in Maryland.” 
There is a great possibility that 
the headquarters will have to re- 
sort to moving out of state if suf- 
ficient funding cannot be found 
within the state government. 

The Baltimore Sun reported 
on Feb. 23 that Baltimore De- 
velopment Corp. President MJ. 
Brodie sent a letter to Governor 
Martin O’Malley stating that 
“without [support]... there is 
a real chance the National La- 
crosse Center will move outside 
of Maryland. We must not let 
this happen!” 

Stenerson said in an inter- 
view with the News-Letter that 
the “state’s support is very im- 
portant to [U.S. Lacrosse] “, but 
that it may be necessary to “gen- 
erate the vast majority of funds 
privately.” 
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The Hopkins-designed New Horizons spacecraft recently rendezvoused with Jupiter 


Administrators 
appoint business 
enterprise advisor 


Administrators recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Hop- 
kins alum and Whiting School of 
Engineering National Advisory 
Council member Aris Melissara- 
tos as special advisor to the presi- 
dent for enterprise development. 
Melissaratos, who previously 
served as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Business and Economic 
Development under Maryland 
Governor Robert Ehrlich, was 
not offered a position in the new 
Martin O’Malley administration 
despite support from the business 
community. Hopkins adminis- 
trators subsequently approached 
him and hope that Melissaratos 
will improve the university’s 
business relationships. 

One of the challenges faced by 
the new business enterprise advi- 
sor of a research-intensive institu- 
tion is maintaining the balance of 
research for the sake of intellectu- 
al pursuit as upheld in the mission 
of the university and the business 
aspect of innovative discovery. 

“Experience tells you where to 
push and where not to push and I 
really hold to the almost sacred re- 
search mission of [Hopkins],” Me- 


f 
£ 
£ 
' 


lissaratos told the Baltimore Sun. 

Administrators have ex- 
pressed confidence in Melissar- 
tos’ qualifications and capacity to 
improve the university’s stance 
in business enterprise. 

“Aris’ background, skills, and 
accomplishments make him the 
perfect choice to serve as the uni- 
versity’s point person for creat- 
ing new linkages between Johns 
Hopkins and business,’ Hopkins 
President William Brody told the 
JHU Gazette. 

Melissaratos has been credited 
with attracting a wide range of 
business interests to Maryland. 
He expressed interest in promot- 
ing the Hopkins name in the 
global business community. 

“I think for Hopkins we need 
to look for national or global 
names as the headline grabbers. 
We need pharmaceutical re- 
search and bioscience companies 
and we'll probably need to create 
an incubator of startups,” Melis- 
saratos told the Baltimore Sun. 

— Ravi Gupta 


New Horizons 
spacecraft 
reaches Jupiter 


Shortly after midnight, the 
NASA spacecraft New Hori- 
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News in Brief 


zons reached Jupiter, a critical 
juncture on its journey through 
spac S 

The team of engineers and 
scientists who developed the 
New Horizons project, based in 
the Applied Physics Laboratory 
at Hopkins, were focused on 
sending the spacecraft through 
a critical 500-mile-wide area of 
space, allowing it to use Jupiter's 
own gravitational field to change 
direction, sending it rocketing 
toward the dwarf planet Pluto. 
Had the scientists missed the 
spot, it would have tacked three 
years onto the craft's flight time, 
increasing the risk of the mis- 
sion. 

The scientists also planned 
to collect data about Jupiter and 
its many moons. Though space- 
craft in past years have done the 
same, New Horizons’ superior 
high-tech instruments should 
provide information previously 
unattainable, especially regard- 
ing Jupiter’s rings, atmosphere, 
magnetotail, and moon lo. 

Eventually the plan is to visit 
Pluto and its two moons by 2015, 
followed by the Kuiper Belt, a 
collection of icy comets. 

[he New Horizons spacecraft 
has a $700 million price tag and 
required 18 years for planning 
and construction. For those with 
less time and money on their 
hands, Jupiter is currently ob- 
servable with the naked eye on 
clear nights just before dawn in 
the southeastern sky. 

—Wesley Sudduth 


Global Health 
Center elects 
new directors 


Chris Beyrer, MD, MPH; Rob- 
ert Bollinger, Jr, MD, MPH; and 
Nancy Glass, PhD, MPH, RN; 
each representing Johns Hop- 
kins schools of Public Health, 
Medicine and Nursing respec- 
tively, have been appointed by 
the director of the Hopkins Cen- 
ter for Global Health as associate 
directors of the program. 

Their roles will be to serve 
as liaisons between the three 


Thousands of college 


students are addicted 
to this kind of pot. 
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schools while they work to en- 
gage the Center in health activi- 
ties throughout the world. By 
working together with other in- 
stitutions, they will be striving to 
broaden research in their respec- 
tive disciplines in the light of the 
program's dedication to resolv- 
ing health disparities. 

Che Center for Global Health 
established in May 2006 
with the mission to “facilitate 


was 


and focus the extensive exper- 
tise and resources of the Johns 
Hopkins Institutions to address 
the world’s most pressing health 
issues.” 

Each of the appointed associ- 
ate directors is contributing their 
experiences within their areas of 
expertise to the program. 

Breyer, professor of epidemi- 
ology at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health, is known for 
extensive research on the epide- 
miology of AIDS and his work in 
areas of human rights. 

Bollinger, professor of infec- 
tious diseases, also brings in 27 
years of experience in interna- 
tional health in areas such as 
AIDS, malaria, tuberculosis, lep- 
rosy and emerging infections. 

Glass is an associate professor 
at the Hopkins School of Nursing. 
Much of her work and research 
has been oriented towards health 
disparities as well as intervention 
of intimate partner violence. 

—Cindy Chen 


Dartmouth bans 
water pong for 
health concerns 


Dartmouth College Community 
Advisor Kirsten Deal has sent out 
e-mails prohibiting water pong in 
the college’s student resident halls. 
Water intoxication, according to 
Deal, is a very dangerous risk. 

Deal rules out water pong as 
an acceptable beer pong, substi- 
tute. She argues that in beer pong, 
students can react quickly to the 
physical effects of beer pong. She 
believes, however, that the effects 
of water intoxication can’t be felt 
the same way. Former Dartmouth 
Medical School Professor Heinz 
Valtin told The Dartmouth, the col- 
lege’s student newspaper, that the 
kidney fails to efficiently excrete 
water when a large amount of wa- 
ter is consumed under “some con- 
dition of excitement.” 

“Water causes the body’s cells 
to swell,” Valtin said in her article. 

“The swelling is not tolerated 
well in the brain,” she continued. 

Deal has referenced policies 
prohibiting life-endangering, 
behavior in her letter to the stu- 
dents. She expressed that her pri- 
ority is to keep the health of her 
residents in check. 

In addition, the mess students 
leave behind after games of pong 
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The Center for Global Health promotes collaborative public-health research initiatives 
conducted by scientists at the Schools of Medicine, Nursing and Public Health. 





also impose financial burdens on 


the university. uy: 
—Cindy Chen 


Duke admins 
propose Campus 
Culture Initiative 


Following last spring’s la- 
crosse scandal at Duke Uni- 
versity, administrators there 
formed a special committee to 
examine racial diversity issues 
still prevalent on the university 
campus. 

The committee is advising 
administration to promote alco- 
hol-free student events, restric- 
tions on fraternity real estate and 
tougher admissions requirements 
for athletes, among, several other 
recommendations in a recent re- 
port. The report argues that such 
interventions would promote 
greater responsibility among the 
student body. 

The committee's stated goal is 
to “promote social responsibility 
and mutual respect over a cul- 
ture of excess.” 

“None of [the committee’s] 
recommendations is a ‘done deal.’ 
The important thing now is to 
have the conversation the report 
is meant to launch,” Duke Presi- 
dent Richard Brodhead said. 

The committee, which was 
composed of students, faculty 
and alumni, called its proposed 
project the Campus Culture Ini- 
tiative. 

However, students on cam- 
pus have expressed doubt over 
whether the program is the best 
step towards improving racial 
issues on the campus. 

The committee was surround- 
ed by some controversy following 
the resignation of a leading fac- 
ulty member who stepped down 
in protest of the reinstatement of 
the indicted lacrosse players at 
Duke. 

The report draws compari- 
sons between Duke and other 
competitive universities and 
claims that Duke students are 
more likely to study less and 
party more than students at 
peer institutions. 

—Katlyn Torgerson 
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The Army ROTC Leader's Training Course is a paid 4-week summer experience that marks tt 


of your career as an Officer, a leader of the U.S. Army. 
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ENROLL IN ARMY ROTC ke 


BECOME AN ARMY 0 


IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO GET ON THE FAST TRACK TO SUCCESS! 


Learn what options are available for you to enhance your career. 
For more information, contact Captain Rolando Rodriguez at 410-516-4685 or rolando.r.rodriguez@us army.mil 
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EDITORIAL 


StuCo letter needs focus 


The Student Council's recent meeting with 
administrators regarding a letter they sent last 
winter addressing the University policy on ci- 
vility is a commendable gesture toward proac- 
tive engagement in campus issues — but for a 
number of reasons, the Council’s letter remains 
baffling. 

StuCo’s letter addresses the University’s re- 
action to last winter’s controversy over Justin 
Park’s offensive Facebook invitation to the now- 
infamous Sigma Chi “Halloween in the Hood” 
party. 

Administrators who participated in the meet- 
ing showed a willingness to communicate with 
students about free speech issues. But more 
than four months after the Council first sent the 
letter, administrators have waited far too long 
to respond to StuCo’s concerns. 

Although the Council did well to react at the 
time of the Sigma Chi incident by urging the 
Administration to prioritize free speech, we feel 
that their appeal remains too unfocused to be 
effective. 

If the Council takes issue with ambiguities 
in the University’s civility policy — a critique 
that is not only valid, but important to address 
— what are their specific recommendations 
for a clearer policy? Where should the line be 
drawn between free expression and offensive 
speech that makes the campus unwelcoming 
for certain groups? 

We agree that attempts to censor any contro- 
versial material — on the Web, in the media or 
otherwise — would be harmful to the campus, 
and that the University should have a clear poli- 
cy on how and when to apply punitive measures 
when it seems that actual racism or discrimina- 
tion has occurred. 

But StuCo’s discussion about the free speech 
matter contributes disappointingly little to clar- 
ifying what “offensive” speech or incivility is 
supposed to mean for students. We hope that 


StuCo makes an effort to tackle these sticky is- | | 
sues head-on, while not neglecting their other | | 


responsibility to produce some coherent com- 


ments on improving diversity and race relations | | 


at Hopkins. 


We also take serious issue with StuCo’s ap- | 


parent defense of The Carrollton Record, which 
violated fundamental ethics of journalism last 


year when they published Facebook photographs | 
of members of the Diverse Sexuality and Gender | 


Alliance (DSAGA) without their consent. 

While The Carrollton Record certainly should 
have the right to continue publication and dis- 
tribution on campus, their story defaming DSA- 
GA members and making absurd connections 


between University funding and the distribu- | 


tion of pornography to minors cannot simply be 
dismissed-as “controversial.” 

The Carrollton Record was unethical and irre- 
sponsible in their treatment of fellow students, 
and deserved some form of sanction. In a dis- 


cussion of free speech, it is unhelpful to defend | 


a publication that used falsehoods and manip- 


ulation of evidence to support an article that | 


truly toed the line between controversial and 
discriminatory. 

StuCo has done well to take on the political 
issues of free speech rights at a time when such 
discussions are particularly potent. However, we 
question the hypocrisy of the Council’s recent 
refusal to take a position on carbon neutrality 
policies on the basis that it is too political, while 


simultaneously showing a willingness to engage | 


in thorny first-amendment debates. 

If the Council wants to put its word in, it 
should also get involved in other significant is- 
sues that affect the University, including its poli- 
cies regarding climate change solutions. As to 
whether this latest meeting between StuCo and 
administrators truly aims to make a difference 
or just continues blowing hot air, we're still not 
certain. 





Support dining employees 


It is disappointing to learn that many Hop- 
kins dining employees are, apparently, engaged 
in an adversarial relationship with Aramark. 

The mistreatment detailed by several long- 
term employees suggests that there is much to 
be done to ensure that workers are regarded 
with the kind of consideration they are due. 
And, lest anyone question just how deserving 
they are, remember that these employees are in- 
tegral to life at Hopkins. If you’re an underclass- 
man, chances are it is they who feed you. 

The list of complaints varies from the seem- 
ingly bizarre — such as being offered a chair 
that cannot be used — to the flagrantly disturb- 
ing. In the latter category, while it is gratifying to 
know that employees will now have healthcare, 
a year without is simply too long. We hope that 
some kind of provisional healthcare was avail- 
able while the details of the new contract were 
discussed. 

On the subject of health, Aramark’s policy re- 
garding sick leave seems particularly unhelpful. 
Under their system, an employee who wakes up 
feeling ill will be reprimanded for failure to re- 
port for work unless, by some miraculous altera- 
tion of the chain of causality, he or she managed 
to alert the higher-ups the previous day. 


This procedure could result in sick employ- 
ees feeling forced to work when they should be 
caring for themselves. That’s bad not only for 
them, but also for the students eating the food 
they handle. For reasons that obvious, in the 
food service industry it is vital that employees 
be well. 

That being said, some Aramark employees 
are pleased with the new arrangements. Hope- 
fully, the difference in employee satisfaction 
will be overcome to the benefit of all concerned, 
and before long. 

Hopkins dining remains ina period of transi- 
tion. Given that, it comes as little surprise that 
there have been some grievances from employ- 
ees. 

We will give Aramark the benefit of the 
doubt and assume that they are committed to 
their employees’ welfare. But, if that proves to 
be a false assumption, the University should be 
ready to step forward on their behalf. 

Dining employees are critical to the qual- 
ity of life at this school, and their complaints 
should not be taken lightly. Let’s work together 
to ensure that they are treated with respect both 
by those who pay them and those whom they 
serve. 





Smoking ban? Time to quit 


On February 26, the Baltimore City Council 
approved a citywide ban on smoking that will 
prohibit the activity in bars in restaurants. In 
the past, we have questioned the wisdom of this 
measure, and continue to feel that such a ban 
is anathema to American ideals of civil liberty 
and ought to be outside the purview of govern- 
ment. However, what’s done is done and, come 
next year, your preferred watering hole will be 
as smoke-free as an iron lung. 

That means that, if you’re a smoker, now is 
probably a good time to quit. Of course, it’s al- 
ways the right time to stop smoking, but maybe 
the city just provided you with a little more in- 
centive. 

For many, quitting is no mean feat. The num- 
ber of methods can be daunting enough to serve 
as their own deterrent. A sizable number of 
products intended to help you quit are actually 
sold by the tobacco companies, so you would 
probably be right not to trust in their efficacy 
either. Check online resources, such as the Web 


site of the American Cancer Society, for an ex- 


planation of which quitting aids are most likely 
to work. Some tools do work, and the best you 
can do for yourself is to become informed. 

Quitting is most difficult for those who 





to quit, then, for their sake, you should cease 
smoking around them. A smoker attempting to 
quit among others who smoke often has trouble 
overcoming the temptation presented by the 
raft of tobacco surrounding them. It’s up to you 
give them a fighting chance. 

The University is also able to help you. The 
Student Health and Wellness Center is a good 
resource for those wondering about the quit- 
ting process, side effects such as depression and 


weight gain, and how to stay off the cigs. 


One benefit of quitting smoking that is not 
often recognized is that doing so presents an op- 
portunity to exercise some will power. We live 
in a society that doesn’t much value will power, 
hence the constant bombardment of advertising 
messages intended to subvert that faculty. But 
you can assert yourself. You can change yourself 
and, in so doing, affirm your unique capacity as 
a human being to overcome forces acting against 
you. That, if nothing else, feels pretty good. 

One final note for those who are struggling 
to do what is right for their health: it gets easier. 
Those first days, even weeks, might be physical- 


ly demanding and emotionally draining. Har- 


rowing times, to be sure. But that will change. 
Just think about how easy it is for a non-smoker 
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N-L writers 
wrong on StuCo 


Is the “StuCo trapped in a 
bunker” article really stating 
that the sole reason why StuCo 
decided not to go along with 
HEAT’s plan was because there 
was some sort of foul play in- 
volved? Let me quote one par- 
ticularly pompous phrase, “Nei- 
ther the results of the survey 
nor the preliminary list were re- 
leased, not to the student body, 
not to the Newsletter, not to yours 
truly.” 

This sort of grating and smug 
writing as well as conceited quasi- 
punditry is the exact reason why 
nobody reads the News-Letter 
opinions. Everyone in it thinks 
they are the next pundit extraordi- 
naire, when actually they are that 
guy. That guy being the socially 
awkward kid that gains utility by 
picking fights on Facebook, or sits 
at the edge of the lunch table at Le- 






vering because they can’t remove 
themselves from debating politics 
every second. It seems like ev- 
ery article is an impassioned cry 
pointing out how worthless Stu- 
Co is just because they can’t get 
Jon Stewart to speak, stop global 
warming, and cure AIDS at the 
same time. Is this is what we call 
scintillating opinion or just whin- 
ing? I am glad StuCo is impotent; 
the less they do, the happier I am, 
especially when that means forc- 
ing Brody to turn off our thermo- 
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stats. 

Maybe we can have a pro- 
gram where we exchange one 
hippie opinions writer here with 
somebody who might appreciate 
the concept of trade-offs, like a 
starving North Korean child. 
In any case, an opinions writer 
calling out StuCo is sort of like 
Brian Billick criticizing Elias 
Zerhouni for being a bad gradu- 
ation speaker. 

Kane Kim 
Senior 




















| letters printed. 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- | 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
jhu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of 
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By SAL GENTILE 


ast week, a group of aspir- 
ing student leaders, meeting 
in one of those austere Mat- 
tin Center classrooms where 
decisions are generally made, 
was thinking of ways to get your atten- 
tion. They’ll want you to sign petitions, 
flier the campus, tell your friends and 
maybe even vote — but you can't. 

I know, some of them may be your 
friends, but still, you have to stay strong. 
They want to be the next members of 
the Executive Student Council, and they 
usually have one motive: to add the titles 
to their resumes. 

So, like I said, you can’t just let them 
have your attention — you have to make 
them earn it. You have questions that go 
unanswered nearly every day, concerns 
that go unresolved, and a thirst for po- 
litical strength that goes unquenched, 
year-in, year-out. 

This time of year is usually one of 
inane electoral rules, poorly designed 
posters and the kind of inept grassroots 
campaigning characteristic of Democrat- 
ic presidential campaigns. But with your 
individual electoral worth (enhanced 
by the fact that a lot of your peers won't 
vote), you have the power to change that. 
Your vote is not automatic, and it isn’t just 
one more notch in the bedpost of some 
popularity-hungry resume-builder. 
With your vote this year, you can force 
the candidates (and those who become 
officers) to take substantive positions on 
issues of genuine importance. 

To get you started, here are some 
ideas: 


3. Study Abroad 

As you may have read in last week’s 
News-Letter, the University has disman- 
tled a popular study abroad program 
for the second time in little more than a 
year. The justifications for this decision 
have been financial, of course, but none- 
theless dubious. If the University expects 
us to plunge deeper into our pockets 


Sal Gentile is a junior Writing Seminars and 


philosophy major from Holmdel, N.J. He is a 
managing editor of the News-Letter. 


OPINIONS 


every year, we should at least get some- 
thing tangible out of it — namely, a bet- 


ter and more centralized study abroad 
program. 


This is something StuCo can eas- 


ily press the administration on. In fact, 
word has it that the idea of establishing 
an office dedicated to study abroad pro- 
grams — as suggested in an editorial by 
the News-Letter last week — has been 
kicking around for some time. Why it 
hasn’t come to fruition yet is anybody’s 
guess, but it’s certainly something the 
council can focus on and, hopefully, get 
done. 


2. Tuition 

Talk to any parent about the sky- 
rocketing cost of a Hopkins education 
and the response is simple: enough is 
enough. Every year the University gets 
away with hiking tuition at a rate higher 
than that of inflation without explain- 
ing, in even the slightest measure of de- 
tail, why. 

If you can think of any other industry 
in which a customer exchanges money 
for a service without the slightest bit 
of knowledge as to why prices are con- 
stantly going up please, get back to me. 
| Save for maybe your ulcer-inducing bill 

from Baltimore Gas & Electric every 
| month, I can’t think of any other instance 


Effective student government is possible 








in which we would allow ourselves to be 
so easily duped. 

And yet our concerns fall on StuCo’s 
deaf ears. As evidenced by past issues 
of the News-Letter that I’ve inspected, 
there was a time when the administra- 
tion was expected to deliver a full and 
detailed report on rises in tuition to 
the council. Now, as you can probably 
imagine, the deans would get together 
and have a good laugh at the idea of 
justifying its decisions to StuCo. If that 
doesn’t say something about the coun- 
cil’s inefficacy, then I don’t know what 
does. 


1. Climate Change 

If you watched the Academy Awards 
on Sunday, you know that it’s now of- 
ficially cool to be active in the fight 
against climate change. Add to that the 
fact that our campus already has a vig- 
orous student watchdog group — the 
Hopkins Energy Action Team — that 
has allied itself quickly with other stu- 
dent organizations, and you have a po- 
litical climate that’s ready for radical 
change. . 

And yet, StuCo has done nothing. 
Just a few weeks ago, HEAT submitted 
for the council’s consideration a sensible 
and much-needed proposal on how to 
reduce the university’s contributions to 
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global warming. The proposal called on 
the university to become carbon-neutral 
by 2015, and presented StuCo with a rare | 
opportunity to do something substan- 
tive. 

So what did the council do? It closed its 
doors, sank the resolution and left HEAT 
with little to go on. In fact, some of the 
proposal’s leading detractors wrote in 
to the News-Letter to defend their votes 
by agreeing with Sen. James Inhofe, the 
crusading anti-science Oklahoman who 
thinks global warming is about as realis- 
tic as the latest plot twist on Lost. 

Seventy colleges and universities, 
including peers like the University of 
Pennsylvania and Cornell, have signed 
on to the Presidents Climate Commit- 
ment and pledged to reduce their carbon 
emissions to zero. We should be ashamed 
at Hopkins’ inability to provide scientif- 
ic and political leadership on this issue, 
and at StuCo’s inability to force it. 


Encouraging just one of the many can- 
didates who will come to you for a signa- 
ture or ask you for your vote to take po- 
sitions on these issues (and then actually 
follow through) would be a good first 





step toward making your student gov- 
ernment more responsive to your needs. 
Then, maybe, can you flyer the campus 
and tell all your friends. 





White and nerdy: a longboarding odyssey 


ne summer in Beach Ha- 

ven, N,J., all the kids on my 

block suddenly stopped 

riding bikes and all bought 

skateboards. It was in the 
mid ‘90s, and skateboarding — particu- 
larly longboarding — was suddenly re- 
surging as the “cool” thing to do. Every- 
one was trading in their Tamagotchis for 
longboards. 

At the time, my parents didn’t even 
allow me to bike around town because 
there was too much traffic. So I had to 
walk everywhere. It was a pathetic sight: 
my friends, riding their beach bikes to 
‘the local sandwich place, and me, five 
paces behind, running as hard as I could 
to keep up! I thought perhaps this skate- 
boarding thing could be my ticket to the 
easy life. Sadly, when I approached them 
with a well-rehearsed request, delivered 
with as much professionalism as my 13- 
year-old brain could muster, my parents 
still refused. However, I was a very stub- 
born and persistent little monkey, and be- 





Joshua Robinson 


fore long, they caved. 

The day I brought home that first long- 
board, I started skating in awkward, loop- 
ing circles around the end of my street. I 
wasn't graceful, but I slowly started fig- 
uring out how to push myself forward, 
ever guardedly. About 15 minutes later, 
my dad appeared at the side of the road. 
“Hey,” he told me. “That looks fun. Let 
me try.” Within a week, he had one too. 

By the end of that year, two other 
younger brothers were skating as well. 
While other families went on fishing or 
camping trips, my dad took the three of 
us to deserted parking garages on Sun- 
day mornings. We would ride the eleva- 
tor to the top floor, skate down, and ride 
it back up again. 

And so when [arrived at Hopkins, I de- 
cided to bring my obnoxiously huge long- 
board, a surfboard-like boat that I’d had 
since 15. I pulled up to my first AllNight- 
ers practice at the beginning of freshman 
year on this monstrosity, and the group 
immediately christened me “Scooter.” I 


explored the best routes around campus; 
the roads were my playground. 

The best time to longboard at Hopkins 
may surprise you: not during a warm, 
sunny afternoon. Rather, it’s best to hit 
the streets a couple hours after midnight. 
It’s as though somebody pressed “pause” 
on the remote control. In the early morn- 
ing, the streets around campus are com- 
pletely deserted. And they’re yours. 

What surprised me most during my 
freshman year was that pretty much no- 
body else here longboarded. As a result, 
I got a lot of odd looks. I was known to 
most people as either “Scooter” or the 


’ “Skateboard Kid.” Great, I thought. Now 


I was one of the “ Kids.” For in- 
stance, there was the “Luggage Kid,” a 
student who spoke to no one and always 
carried two large suitcases and a couple 
duffel bags with him. Legend had it that 
he lived, Quasimodo-like, in the bowels 
of Gilman Hall. I was in great company. 

And so, during sophomore year, I de- 
cided to leave the board at home. I walked 
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With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Carey Polis 
Improving 
Women, Gender, 
and Sexuality 


hoosing to become a Wom- 

en, Gender, and Sexuality 

(WGS) minor was one of the 

smartest academic  deci- 

sions I have made while at 
Hopkins. Overall, | have enjoyed the 
course offerings and definitely widened 
my knowledge of topics ranging from 
the American judicial system to abortion 
law to European philosophy to transgen- 
der individuals. 

I no longer care much about the slight 
stigma attached to being a WGS minor 
(you know, that we are all radically lib- 
eral and love the Indigo Girls). I’m not 
out to convert people to my politics or 
to my musical taste (which, by the way, 
is hardly monopolized by the aforemen- 
tioned). 

Rather, I care more about feminism 
and sexuality as important and legiti- 
mate academic disciplines. Pardon the 
cheesiness, but as a result of my WGS 
courses, I think I have a much better un- 
derstanding of the world around me and 
my perspective of it. 

I know Hopkins is not exactly the 
type of school in which WGS would ever 
become an academic discipline with 
the type of enrollment as, say, Biology. 
Nonetheless, it deserves more recogni- 
tion than it is currently getting. 

Since WGS is only available as a mi- 
nor, all WGS courses are cross-listed 
with other departments. Two problems 
arise as a result. 

First, WGS is unable to offer some 
basic introductory courses that the mi- 
nor is currently lacking. Second, the 
cross-listing is often a bit random and 
not nearly focused enough on subjects 
that actually relate to women, gender, 
and sexuality. 

In pursuing my minor, never have | 
taken a course that focuses on any sort 
of American feminism. I have studied 


| different aspects of feminism, but nev- 


er have I learned a basic history of the 
movement. 


| Perhaps it is assumed that the stu-, 


to class. I was certainly far less nerdy. [had 
graduated from the longboard and had 
lost that middle school aura. I was a man. 

Yet somehow, something was miss- 
ing. For instance, I’d get wistful any time 
I walked down a long hill. My commute 
to class seemed painfully long. Walking 
felt slow. And I thought back to the long- 
boarding that I had enjoyed so much 
during freshman year. 

Sometimes we all have to take what I 
calla “nerdy stand.” You have to do some- 
thing that you love to do, even though it’s 
completely ridiculous. There are so many 
things that we stop ourselves from doing 
just because we're too concerned with 
what random strangers will think. 

And so the next year I brought it back. 
Iam used to old men muttering “Dats like 
a surfbode on wheels!” or having little 
kids stare at me. l undoubtedly score nerd 
points with innumerable females. But the 
wind in my hair makes it all worth it. 

— Joshua Robinson is a senior International 
Studies major from Potomac, Md. 


but without a required course that 


touches upon these issues, the validity . 


of such an assumption is far from guar- 
anteed. The only requirements for the 
minor are that the student takes four 
courses in WGS at the 300 level and 
then two additional courses. This is 
simply too broad. 

That breadth is made worse by sig- 
nificant semester-to-semester changes 
in WGS course availability. For exam- 
ple, last semester I took the History of 
Photojournalism. It was cross-listed 
with WGS, so enrolling seemed reason- 
able. However, although I enjoyed the 
course material, I have no idea why the 
topic related at all to WGS or in what 
way the syllabus had any relation to my 
minor. 

This is not the only instance of a 
seemingly unrelated course finding its 
way into the WGS catalog. I can only 
assume that WGS is desperate for more 
courses, but there simply are not enough 
available at Hopkins that fit the descrip- 
tion of the minor. 

And it’s not for lack of interest either. 
The two “sex” classes offered at Home- 
wood — Human Sexuality, and Origins 
of Human Sexual Orientation and Varia- 
tion — are both immensely popular. So 
much so that, typically, only Psychology, 


| dents already know this information, — 


Denied RA applicants left in the cold 


together next year. 
Not only was being rejected by Resi- 


process should not overlap. She almost 
ended up ina worse situation than mine, 


factory on-campus housing situations. 


By SARAH ADDISON 
This year, the date for notification 





dential Life as an RA after an extensive 
selection process (one that included at- 
tending an informational session, com- 
pleting an application, going through a 


scrambling to find someone to live with 
time running out. 

“At least they could make RA notifi- 
cation before the end of housing regis- 


of RA selection was Tuesday, Feb. 20, 
the day after online registration for 
upperclassmen room selection ended. 
This means that all RA applicants who 


long with the quality of 
food, the quantity of home- 
work and the amount of | 


Behavorial Biology or WGS majors/mi- 
nors are permitted to register. Several of 
my friends interested in the topic have 
not been able to take either class. 
Thanks to this lack of structure, I 
haven't felt much of a community with- 
in the minor. I barely know who any of 
the other minors are, and if I do, it is 
usually because of some other common 
interest besides WGS. I haven't been 
privy to any sort of e-mail listserv or 


time spent in the library, 

one of the top complaints 
among Hopkins students is the bureau- 
cracy. Dealing with the many depart- 
ments and divisions of Hopkins can 
be a hassle; although it often cannot be 
helped. 

However, the ridiculously inconve- 
nient arrangement between the Office of 
Residential Life and the Housing Office 
in regard to choosing Residential Advi- 
sors and registration for the Upperclass- 
men Housing Process could be fixed 
quite easily. 

The Residential Life and Housing Of- 
fices have coordinated RA selection such 
that those who are not chosen as RAs, 
like me, and those who are chosen, but 
decide not to accept their offers, are out 

of luck when it comes to landing satis-_ 
Sarah Addison is a sophomore Writing Semi- 
___ nars and English major from Baltimore, Ma. 
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’ wanted university housing as a back-up 


plan had to register for housing with 
the possibility of disturbing their hous- 
ing group’s plans if they were chosen as 


RAs. 


If I had been picked to be an RA, my 
group would have had three options: 
find another person to take my place, 
keep the group with one fewer person 
and have a random person added in late 
spring, or summer, or reduce the size of 
the group and pursue a different hous- 
ing option. 

Understandably, it was very difficult 
for me and for other potential RAs to 
find a group, since there was a chance 
we would have to drop out. Luckily, 
I was able to register with one of my 
friends who was willing to be ina single 
or a double. Even so, I'd be lying if I said 
it didn’t hurt when all my other friends 
excluded me while they were forming 
groups and getting excited about living 


~ 


three-hour group process replete with 
introductions and role playing and an 
interview) disappointing, but to be un- 
able to live with my ideal combination of 
friends was pretty upsetting as well. 

The last opportunity for housing 
groups to be altered was Feb. 21 at noon, 
leaving almost no time (about one day) 
for rejected RA applicants to confer with 
others about making changes. Plus, most 
people determined the friends with 
whom they wanted to register well in 
advance of the beginning of online reg- 
istration for housing, which was Feb. 9. 
It’s as though no one in the Housing and 
Residential Life offices even considered 
that some students would be left in an 
untenable position. 

A friend of mine who also wasn’t cho- 
sen as an RA for next year, and didn’t 
want her name to be used for this article, 
agrees that the RA Staff Selection process 
and the Upperclassman Room Selection 


/ 


tration,” she suggested. “Why did we 
have to find out if we were chosen or not 
the day after the cut-off for registering 
for housing when it was too late?” 

It really makes no sense that Resi- 


out this scheduling snafu. In fact, the 
RA Selection Process should end well 
before students can even begin to regis- 


ter online for housing. The date for RA | work has been heavy in both theory and ° 
notification should be at least a week | modern applications, whichis more than | 
I can say about some other classes I have - 
taken. But the minor just isn’t as great as . 
it could be. It seems like there is more | 


or two before students can sign up for 
housing online. That way those who 
are not chosen as RAs or end up not ac- 
cepting the position have plenty of time 
to recover and form a group with their 
friends. 


and I, shouldn’t have the same oppor- 
tunity as everyone else to live with the 
right collection of roommates. Why burn 
us twice? 


group gathering. There are lectures and - 


discussions but the publicity is mini- 


mal. 


We exist, but we don’t know each oth- , 
er. We are passionate, but we don’t have ~ 
dential Life and Housing cannot work | the means to channel our interests and 


connect with each other. 


That being said, I shouldn’t complain — 


too much. After all, most of my course- 


student interest than there is professor | 
interest, given how often the courses | 
change. Until it can account for that dis- | 

There is no reason why those who | crepancy, the Program for the Study of | 
don’t end up as RAs, including my friend | Women, Gender, and Sexuality will not 
be able to grow, much to the dismay of ' 


its current students. 


— Carey Polis is a senior Writing Seminars » 


major from Bethesda,Md, 
rae fatty 
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An image from the early hours of the last total lunar eclipse, which took place on 
Oct. 27, 2004. Earth's shadow is seen slowly creeping across the lunar surface. 


Save the date: lunar eclipse 
set for this Sat., March 3 


This weekend you have a rare 
opportunity to witness one of 
the wonders of the natural world 
and to engage in some armchair 
astronomy. Saturday night, be- 
ginning at 5:44 p.m. EST, a total 
lunar eclipse will be visible from 
a sizeable portion of the globe, 
including the east coast of North 
America. 

When considered in three di- 
mensions, the simple elliptical 
orbits of the Earth around the 
Sun and the Moon around the 
Earth create complex patterns. 
An eclipse occurs when all three 
celestial bodies are lined up ina 
particular direction. 

A lunar eclipse occurs when 
the Earth sits directly between 
the other two bodies. As a result, 
the Earth’s shadow is cast on the 
Moon. The shadow creeps along 
the lunar surface over a period 
of several hours until totality is 
reached, at which time the Moon 
is completely submerged in dark- 
ness. 

Because of the bending or 
refraction of light around the 
Moon, there is still a halo of light 
visible around the edges of the 
Moon, even at the height of total- 
ity. Also as a result of the scat- 
tering and bending of light, the 
eclipse might generate shades of 
yellow, orange or red as it pro- 
gresses across the lunar surface. 

Total lunar eclipses can occur 
anywhere from~six.months to 
more than three years apart. Par- 
tial lunar eclipses, in which only 
a small part of the Earth’s shadow 
appears on the lunar surfance, 
are somewhat more common, oc- 
curing about twice each year. The 
next total lunar eclipse will occur 
on Aug. 27, 2007. 

The eclipse. should be easily 
visible from most of the globe. Un- 
like solar eclipses, a lunar eclipse 
occurs simultaneously through- 
out the entire viewing area. The 


n the past month, Cornell, 

Brown and the University 

of Pennsylvania have offi- 

cially adopted carbon neu- 

trality policies. These three 
universities recognize the threat 
of global warming and have com- 
mitted themselves to help set the 
standard for acting to address this 
threat. They hope their actions 
will encourage other institutions 
of higher education to join them 
by adopting similar policies. 

Carbon neutrality refers to 
energy policies that effectively 
result in zero net emissions of 
greenhouse gases. Greenhouse 
gases contribute significantly to 
global warming; reducing these 
gases will help to offset the ef- 
fects of global warming. 

Carbon neutrality works 
through a combination of reduc- 
ing greenhouse gas emissions, 
researching and utilizing renew- 
able energy resources and offset- 
ting whatever emissions it cannot 
avoid producing. 

Carbon offsetting is a recent 
trend that involves investing in 
renewable energy research, plant- 
ing trees and doing other envi- 
ronmental work, or trading an 
institution’s excess carbon emis- 
sions with another institution’s 


surnlis to lead to a null sium 
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downside of this is the fact that 
the eclipse will have already be- 
gun by the time the Moon has 
risen in the eastern United States. 


You can expect to see totality | 


from 5:44. when the Moon rises, 
until 6:58 p.m. The earth’s shad- 
ow will slowly subside until it 
has fully cleared the Moon at 9:24 
p.m. Try to get away from bright 


artificial lights. No special view- | 


ing equipment is necessary; un- 
like a solar eclipse, a lunar eclipse 
can be observed safely with the 
naked eye. Don’t miss this! 

= 9o.B, 


These universities are taking 
responsibility for their impact on 
the environment and are work- 
ing to neutralize those effects. 
The universities will reduce their 
emissions of greenhouse gases, 
cut their use of energy, use more 
renewable energy and emphasize 
the importance of sustainable en- 
ergy sources. 

Major national research uni- 
versities are in a unique posi- 
tion to influence the fight against 
global warming because of their 
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By STEPHEN BERGER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If the United States were to 
spend more on HIV prevention, 
would we see a subsequent de- 


| cline in HIV infection rates? 


That is the simple question 
posed by David Holtgrave of the 
Department of Health, Behav- 
ior, and Society in the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health, in 


| a recent paper appearing in the 


American Journal of Preventive 


| Medicine. 


A statistical analysis of the 
available data on incidence rates 


| for HIV, or human immunode- 
| ficiency virus, and government 





spending on HIV prevention ap- 
pears to indicate that such spend- 
ing does contribute to decreased 
incidence of infections. 

Holtgrave analyzed trends 
between 1978, the year HIV/ 
AIDS was first recognized in the 
United States, and 2006. In 1978, 
there were no reported cases of 
HIV infection in the country. By 
1984, that number had reached 
161,000. 

Over the next several years, 
that number gradually leveled 
off and then declined. The re- 
ported rate of HIV incidence has 
remained steady at about 40,000 
cases for every year since 2006. 

This decline reflects, among 
other things, an ongoing public 
health campaign over the past 
two decades to raise awareness 
of HIV and to make testing and 
treatment more readily acces- 
sible. 

Incidence refers to the number 
of people reported to be infected 


| with HIV at any given time. This 


number is affected by the report- 
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HIV prevention works 
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Vivian Zhao, manager of the Moore Clinic at Hopkins Hospital, which specializes in AIDS, discusses HIV prevention with a 


ing methods used. Even today, 
many infected people likely re- 
main untested, undiagnosed and 
unreported. 

Government spending on HIV 
prevention is channeled primar- 
ily through the National Center 
for HIV, STD, and TB Prevention, 
part of the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention in At- 
lanta. 

The U.S. government first be- 
gan spending on HIV preven- 
tion in 1981, three years after the 
epidemic began. The actual an- 
nual budget has increased from 


COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWW.HUBBLESITE.ORG 
This star, more than 4,000 light-years from our solar system, is shedding gas as it contracts into a much smaller white dwarf. 


Brown universities set similar 
goals. Cornell president David 
Skorton worked with students 
and advisers to outline a plan to 
achieve carbon neutrality. 

Like Gutmann, Skorton hopes 
that Cornell’s commitment will 
encourage others to adopt simi- 
lar policies; he belieyes it is im- 
portant for Cornell to be at the 
forefront of finding and using 
sustainable energy resources. 

Currently, 90 American colleg- 
es and universities have signed the 


influence American 
on __ public ° College and 
policy. Laura Perazzoli —tniversity 

The Uni- Presidents 
versity of Climate 
Pennsyl- Energy Agenda Oe 
vania_ was ment. y 
the first Ivy signing this 
League school to adopt a car- commitment, the universities 


bon neutrality policy. On Feb. 6, 
UPenn president Amy Gutmann 
signed the American College and 
University Presidents Climate 
Commitment. She pledged to 
develop a comprehensive carbon 
neutral plan by 2009 and to set 
UPenn as an example for other 
universities and the public. 

Soon after the University of 
Pennsylvania's pledge to address 
global warming with climate 
neutral nolicies. Cornell and 


commit themselves to pursue car- 
bon neutrality. The commitment 
outlines ways to pursue carbon 
neutrality, including setting a 
timeline for schools to make com- 
prehensive plans for carbon neu- 
trality, explore ways to reduce its 
emissions of greenhouse gases 
and plan for an increase in sus- 
tainable energy sources. 

At Hopkins, a new student 
group, the Hopkins Energy Action 
Team (HEAT). is currently work- 


a 





ing to get the University to declare 
a policy of 100-percent carbon 
neutrality. HEAT is lobbying the 
administration to adopt Respon- 
sible Energy Policy 2015, a policy 
that would make the Homewood 
campus carbon-neutral by 2015. 

HEAT is creating a coalition of 
student groups to help gain stu- 
dent support for REP 2015. The 
students involved in HEAT are 
hoping to educate others on the 
importance of carbon neutrality 
and recognizing that Hopkins 
needs to take action against glob- 
al warming. 

Global warming is changing 
the environment, and it is chang- 
ing it quickly. Scientists have come 
to a consensus that global warm- 
ing is a serious world concern, en- 
vironmentally, economically and 
socially. The universities that have 
pledged to be carbon-neutral are 
recognizing the threat of global 
warming and showing their com- 
mitment to reversing the trend. 

Hopefully other universities 
will follow, showing that one can 
run a carbon-neutral institution 
effectively and efficiently. Hop- 
kins should meet that call. 

— Laura Perazzoli is a sophomore 
Writing Seminars major from Red- 
mond, Washington. She is a member 
of HF AT. 





$200,000 in 1981 to just under 
$720 million in 2006. 

However, once adjusted for 
inflation, the CDC prevention 
budget has stayed relatively 
stagnant for over a decade. The 
greatest growth in spending oc- 
curred during the late 1980s as 
public awareness of the epidemic 
increased. 

Holtgrave’s analysis shows 
a strong correlation between 
spending and infection rates. 
Changes in both incidence and 
spending were most dramatic in 
the last few years of the 1980s, 
but the correlation holds to the 
present. 

The analysis assumes that 
there should be a lag time of ap- 
proximately one year between 
the appropriation of new funds 
and the time when they begin to 
show effects on HIV incidence 
rates. 

A similar analysis performed 
several years ago on gonorrhea 
rates and spending on STD pre- 
vention revealed similar results. 

The findings are significant 
because they suggest that, es- 
pecially during the early years 
of HIV/AIDS in this country, 


government programs to reduce 
the size of the epidemic actually 
worked. 

It is important to note that a 
statistical correlation does not 
prove that the spending actually 
caused decreased infection rates. 
Other factors, including increased 
public awareness about HIV and 
greater vigilance by doctors and 
local authorities, could also be 
linked to the declining infection 
rates. 

The National Center for HIV, 
STD, and TB Prevention funds 
a variety of initiatives including 
counseling for at-risk popula- 
tions, surveillance and epidemio- 
logical research, and support for 
local public-health authorities. 

The CDC has set a goal of re- 
ducing HIV infection rates an 
additional 50 percent, to 20,000 
cases, over the next few years. 
If the correlation predicted: by 
Holtgrave’s research holds, that 
goal may be difficult to achieve 
without additional funding. 

Holtgrave wrote the paper 
with Jennifer Kates of the Kaiser 
Family Foundation, a non-profit 
research organization specializ- 
ing in healthcare policy. 





Hopkins Research Update 


Mating yeast 
cells captured on 
computer chip 


Like many other organisms, 
yeast must “mate” from time to 
time to exchange genetic infor- 
mation with one another and 
thereby increase the genetic di- 
versity of their colony. 

Scientists from the Whiting 
School of Engineering have de- 


| veloped a unique device, analo- 


Universities pledge to go carbon-neutral and Earth-friendly 


gous to a computer chip, that 
can trap just a few of these cells 
at once and measure the effect of 
various conditions on their mat- 


| ing behavior. 


The research was led by grad- 
uate student Saurabh Paliwal, 
under the guidance of Andre 
Levchenko. Collaborators at the 
Whiting School and the Univer- 
sity of California atSan Diego as- 
sisted in the project. 

Like humans and most ani- 
mals, yeast release small mol- 
ecules called pheromones to sig- 
nal their readiness to mate. 

Pheromone molecules are de- 
tected at the cell membrane and 
initiate a series of chemical sig- 
nals within the cell. These sig- 
nals are carried to the nucleus, 
where they activate a host of 
genes associated with mating. 
The molecule that carries the 
signal to the nucleus, MAPK, 
has two distinct forms, Fus3 and 
Kss1. 

To examine the response of 
yeast to Kss1, researchers in the 
Department of Biomedical En- 
gineering developed a special- 
ized chip with very thin chan- 
nels that fluid and cells could be 
passed through in a controlled 
manner. 

By shooting just a few yeast 
cells through a channel at a time 
while altering the concentrations 
of Kesl_ thev determined that 


f 


Kssl is necessary for increas- 
ing the ability of a cell to find a 
mate. 

The results will appear in an 
upcoming issue of Nature. 


APL technology 
fights deadly 
electrical fires 


Electrical fires can be trig- 
gered when current jumps ex- 
plosively between two pieces of 
conducting material, a phenom- 
enon known as an “arc fault.” 
(The spark plug in your car is an 
example of this process under 
controlled conditions.) 

The danger of an arc fault is 
“arc flash,” which is the forma- 
tion of very hot plasma and gas 
along with light and sparks that 
occurs as the electrical discharge 
reacts with air and surrounding 
material. An arc flash can very 
easily Start a fire in electrical ma- 
chinery, especially high-powered 
ee bass equipment. 

ngineers at the Appli 
Physics Laboratory, a ee 
Hopkins, have developed a de- 
vice that is able to sense when an 
arc fault is imminent and prevent 
a potentially dangerous electric 
discharge from occurring. 

The device senses the chemi- 
cal byproducts of overheated 
insulation, which Suggests that 
the electrical field under the in- 
sulation is becoming too stron: 
The sensor then causes the ce 
trical field to be diverted ae 
any heat to be vented, before 
a fire can start in an enclosed 
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Walk in a Flock 


Not sure if you have enough 
time to make it across the cross- 
walk in time? Unable to judge 
whether or not that car is coming 
at you too fast? When in doubt, 
let others walk it out. A driver 
will be less likely to mow downa 
group. If they hit one kid, a driver 
might think to themselves, “I'll 
just stuff this kid in the trunk 
and it’ll be all good.” But it’s very 
hard to stuff four or five college 
students in your car trunk. Just 
trust me on this one. Walking in 
a group also allows you to make 
friends, and provides a good 


If 
Th 








ping to pick up your dropped keys, so secure your stuff. 


learning that people are ve 
than dodging 


bonding experience if you do get 
close to being hit. Plus, if you have 
others around you, they can act as 
your own personal human shield. 


Handle Your Junk 


When crossing the street, it 
seems like cell phones are de- 
signed to fall out of your pocket. 
And don’t even get me started 
on how textbooks suddenly start 
to slip as soon as you step onto 
that crosswalk. Those suckers 
will slide out of your hand faster 
than the football slips out of Rex 
Grossman’s grip. This is why it 
1s SO important to make sure to 
secure your 
goods _ be- 
fore cross- 
ing the 
street. Dou- 
ble-check 
all buttons, 
ZAp piers, 
velcro and 





duct tape. 
One’ min- 
ute you 
look down 
to pick up 
your lucky 
pencil, and 
the next 


youre star- 
ing into the 
oncoming 
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Crossing Charlies Street 


Text and Pictures by 
MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 





Look both ways, because sometimes 
“One Way" is just a suggestion! 


headlights of the Collegetown 
Shuttle. Sure, that term paper is 
important, but is it worth dodg- 
ing a Toyota to snag it if the wind 
catches it? I don’t think so. 


Obey 


Make sure that you check the 
basics. The stoplight should be 
red, you should stroll across only 
in the crosswalk unless you want 
an unnecessary fine and check 
how much time you have before 
you cross. According to http:// 
walkinginfo.com (the Web site that 
proves once and for all that some 
people have far too much time 





Grand Theft Auto has taught me so many important and valuable life lessons, ranging from how to run a suc- 
cessful cocaine business to the best ways to pick up ladies of the night. But no lesson has been more important than 
ry easy to mow down with a car. Nothing says “Welcome to North Charles Street” more 
an onslaught of cars and watching those around you jump into the street, so use these tips to stay safe. 


on their hands), the average walk 
sign lasts anywhere from four to 
seven seconds. Since the aver- 
age human walks about four feet 
per second, this should give you 
plenty of time. 

Remember that Charles Street 
is a one-way street. This means 
you should stare intently into 
traffic, analyze every possible ca- 
tastrophe and calculate the exact 
speed of oncoming traffic. Then 
casually glance to the other side 
for the errant (read: drunken) 
driver heading the wrong way. 
Don’t do a complete body turn to 
check for traffic. You'll only end 
up looking like a tool. 





No crosswalk? No little person on the 
sign to signify walk? How very risky. 








Take advantage of safety measures and 
you can make it across the street alive. 


Get Creative 


If you're going to ignore safe- 
ty and recklessly cross Charles 
Street, at least do it with style. 
Walk like an Egyptian. Skip. Do 
cartwheels. Link arms and do 
the Laverne and Shirley walk. 
Pretend to be a secret agent and 
do James Bond rolls, with finger 
guns at the ready. Volunteer your 
roommate to pose as someone 
who dropped their keys in the 
middle of the road. Have fun, 
since you're probably road kill. 
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Children tested who 
couldn't cross streets safe- 
ly, according to a California 
Institute of Transportation 


Safety study. 
Attp://9wsyr.com 


62 


Age of a Los Angeles woman 
who received a $114 
fine for crossing the 


street too slowly. 
Attp.//10news.com 
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Raspberry 
Awards 


Stay away from this terrible movie trio (The Razzies) 


The News-Letter’s Nina Keyvan picks her three worst movies — she suffered through these films so you don't have to 


I really don’t expect much from a movie as long as it serves its purpose by having 
some sort of entertainment value. I can enjoy movies that get thumbs down from Eb- 


ert and Roeper. Even though I tend to be more fo 


my fair share of box 
office bombs. But 
these three mov- 
ies, without ques- 
tion, have been the 
worst I have ever 
seen. Ironically, the 
production of each 
involved fairly good 
actors. 


PAC 





Swept Away 
2002 


Directed by Guy Ritchie, the 
movie won five Razzies for Worst 
Movie, Worst Director, Worst Ac- 


COURTESY OF HTTPYWWWPUREMOVIESOO! 
Nicholas Cage stars in The Wicker Man, a thriller that leaves the audience bored. 





(@ 


tress, Worst Screen Couple and 
Worst Remake or Sequel. Know- 
ing this, I rented the movie any- 
way. 

This remake tells the story 
of Amber Leighton (Madonna, 
Ritchie’s wife), a wealthy, arro- 


gant woman, invited on a private - 


cruise from Greece to Italy by 
her husband Tony (Bruce Green- 
wood). After a storm, Amber is 
stranded on a desert island with 
the ship’s first mate, Giuseppe 
(Adriano Giannini), a communist 
sailor whom she eventually falls 
in love with. 

The plot had some potential 
but was lost due to the poor di- 
recting and camera work. Ma- 
donna’s song in the film was the 
only highlight. Make sure you 
stay away from Swept Away. 


The Wicker 
Man 
2006 


I expected a lot from this 
movie, since I usually enjoy 
Nicholas Cage films. This was 
not one of them. With flat char- 
acters and little suspense, the 
film won't leave you on the edge 
of your seat. You may even doze 





COURTESY OF HTTP/OUTNOWCH 
In Gigli, Jennifer Lopez and Ben Affleck showed that off- 
screen romance doesn’t alwavs show up onscreen. 


rgiving of a movie's flaws, I’ve seen 


off. 

In The Wicker Man, patrolman 
Edward Malus (Nicholas Cage) 
investigates the disappearance 
of a young girl in an odd pagan 


community. In the process, he | 


learns some of the strange ritu- 
als of the farming commune, 


gets attacked by bees, dresses | 


up like a bear and punches a lot 
of ladies. 


This “thriller” isn’t so much | 


frightening as it is just bizarre. 
There were far too many loose 
ends and odd scenes with no ex- 
planation. For a thriller, it was re- 
ally quite anti-climactic. 


Gigli 
2003 


C'mon, did you really think 
the list would be complete with- 
out the biggest box office disaster 
in recent memory? Gigli was re- 
leased back in the days of Ben- 
nifer (the Ben Affleck and Jen- 
nifer Lopez version, not the Ben 
Affleck and Jennifer Garner ver- 
sion). 

The film only grossed $6 mil- 
lion, and now serves as a yard- 
stick to which other box office 
failures are compared. Now, 
there’s bad and there's Gigli bad. 

In Gigli, Larry Gigli (Ben Af- 
fleck) is assigned to kidnap Brian 
(Justin Bartha), 
the younger, 
mentally handi- 
capped brother 
of a powerful 
federal prosecu- 
tor to help save 
a mob boss from 
prison. Gigli soon 
falls in love with 
the unavailable 
Ricki (Jennifer 
Lopez), who is 
sent to assist 
him. 

Critics — com- 
plained that the 
couple had no 
on-screen chem- 
istry. Some may 
argue differently, 
but all agree that 
the plot was a 
mess. 












co 








On the same night that the past year’s 
best and most worthy films and actors 
were receiving accolades at the Academy 
Awards, a less renowned award ceremony 


was being held. The 27th annual Golden 
Raspberry Awards, or The Razzies, “hon- 
ored” the worst films of 2006. Here are 
the three films that took home multiple 





trophies: 


f 


COURTESY OFHTTP/WWWSHOTSMAGUK 
Sharon Stone's goad looks didn’t save Ba- 
sic Instinct 2 from earning four Razzies. 












Basic Instinct 2 
e Worst Picture 


e Worst Actress 7 
Sharon Stone 


e Worst : 
Screenplay. 





e Worst Prequel: 
“© OF S€quek 














Little Man 
e Worst Actor: 


Wayans (tie) 








Marlon & Shawn 


e Worst Couple 

Shawn Wayans & 
Kerry Washington ° 
or Marlon Wayans Razies 














~ Senior attacker Alex Nolan rushe 
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W. Track takes second 
al Cent. Championships 


By PASHA HADIDI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This past weekend, both in- 
door track teams competed in the 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships. The men’s team finished 
sixth overall while the women 
achieved their highest-ever fin- 
ish at a conference champion- 
ship, earning the runner's up tro- 
phy. Culminating at Haverford, 
Pa., the championships marked 
a hopeful start to the postseason 
for the squad. 

The Hopkins men racked up 
a total of 68 points, and were 
pushed onward by team mem- 
bers such as sophomore Peter Li, 
who placed fourth in the shot put 
with an impressive 14.52-meter 
throw. This particular throw also 
landed Li a place in Hopkins his- 
tory, as he set a 





relay team, who gave an inspir- 
ing performance. 

With Hopkins down by an 
agonizing one and a half points, 
the relay team of senior Giselle 
Joseph, sophomore Jordan Ireton, 
freshman Viann Nguyen and 
sophomore Paula Osborn posted 
a_ school-record-breaking time 
of 4:11.28. Even sweeter was the 
result of the relay team’s perfor- 
mance on Hopkins’ score. With 
the points from the 4x400 event, 
the women’s team slipped past 
Muhlenberg College and into the 
No. 2 spot. Joseph’s performance 
at the meet was also spectacular 
because of the array of events she 
participated in, including the 55- 
meter and 200-meter events, in 
which she finished first. 

Sophomore Rachel Hogen 
and freshmen Mary O'Grady, 
Mira Patel and 





new school re- 


“We came in with 


Laura Paulsen 


cord, breaking formed the 
his own pre- : ; 4x800 team 
viously held high expectations, that came | 
mark. © but we ended up not through with 
Smoking : j a star perfor- 
past Haver- scoring points where mance late in | 
ford, senior the meet. The | 


Jason Dubyo- 
ski also led the 
men’s 4x400 
relay team to 
a_ respectable 
third-place 
finish. The team, however, fell 
short due in part to extrane- 
ous circumstances. am VNin 
came in with high expectations, 
but we ended up not scoring 
points where we should have, as 
one of our major sprinters was in- 
jured,” sophomore vaulter Matt 
Trachtenberg said. “We should 
have more healthy people by [the 
start of the] outdoor [track sea- 
son].” 

As some may know, track has 
indoor and outdoor seasons. The 
indoor season is run during the 
winter months, and the spring 
competition takes place on the 
outdoor track. Most indoor tracks 
also have the subtle difference 
that they half as long as the 400- 
meter outdoor tracks. Certain 
events in the indoor season are 
also scaled-down versions of out- 
door events, such as the 60-meter 
sprint and 60-meter hurdles. 

For the women’s team, the 
Centennial Conference was an 
opportunity to shine. Having 
never finished in the top two at 
the championships, the Blue Jays 
beat out opponent Muhlenberg 
College by a razor-thin margin of 
just half a point. 

The trio of top finishers was 
rounded out by perennial pow- 
erhouse Haverford College, who 
placed first at the meet. Of partic- 
ular note was the women’s 4x400 





we should have.” 





second place 
Haverford by 
just about one second. Addition- 
ally, each member of the 4x800 
relay team had already run at 
least one event earlier in the day, 
adding to the authenticity of their 
endeavor. 

The second-place finish was 
spurred on in part by the atti- 
tudes of both the women’s team 
and the coaches that pushed 
them. 

“Everyone was really positive. 


ing it was a possibility, we really | 


attacked,” sophomore distance 
runner Emma Hiza said. 

The confidence that was ex- 
hibited throughout the meet was 
not apparent at first, due to the 
slew of injuries that threatened 
to leave the women’s team short- 
handed. 

“We were definitely appre- 
hensive because we had a lot of 
injuries in the sprinters,” sopho- 
more sprinter Jordan Ireton said. 


just doing what they could to get 
points, and they all added up.” 

With the conclusion of the 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships, the indoor track team is 
moving into their final meets be- 
fore heading outdoors. 

This weekend they will take 
on new contenders in the East- 
ern College Athletic Conference 
Championships. 


four runners | 

— SOPHOMORE VAULTER finished first 
in their event 

Matt TRACHTENBERG beating out 


| Season, 
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ATHLETES OF THE WEEK, MEN’S BASKETBALL 
MATT GRIFFIN — DANNY NAWROCKI — T.J. VALERIO 





By MARY 
DOMAN 
The Johns | lopkins 
News-Letter 

Three NCAA 
All-Conference 
Honors players 
will lead the men’s 
basketball team 
to the NCAA 
tournament this 
weekend. Seniors 
TJ. Valerio, Danny 
Nawrocki and 


Matt Griffin admit 
that much of their 
success is due to 
practice, 
a strong coaching 
staff, and personal 
drive. 

After four years, 
however, the three 
athletes are 
ready to reveal 
some of _ their 
magical gifts to the 
Hopkins — student 
body. The following 
information has 
been culled from 
interviewsthethree 
have given about 
one another. Truth 


rigorous 


wise 
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Three’s company for men’s basketball 








BPS 





is to be assumed 
at the reader’s own 
discretion. 

The trio starts with No. 5, 
guard TJ. Valerio. Some points 
you may recognize: 17 against 
Haverford on Sunday, 326 this 
and most impressive 
when they come three at a time. 
Some points you may not know 
about Valerio: 1600 on his SAT 
(twice). And true, he did sweep 


| the Centennial Conference Hon- 
Seeing second place and realiz- | 








ors Award over the weekend, but 
that pales in comparison to the 
glowing 1994 piece of Agrocrag 
he shows off to the ladies. 

About his accomplishments- 
the Global Guts championship, as 
well as his All-Conference Hon- 
ors, he says, “It felt great, like a 
lot of my hard work was recog- 
nized.” Specifically in terms of 
this past weekend, he adds, “All 
of us cared more about a champi- 
onship and team honors this year 


| a lot more than any individual 
“But luckily everyone focused on | 


accolades.” 

Not only is his vocabulary 
as superb as his game (“Acco- 
lade”: Ceremonial bestowal of 
knighthood), but he’s also sired 
an entire baseball team (“Sire”: 
title placed before a name and 
denoting knighthood). Between 
collecting a variety of vocabu- 
lary words and conquering the 
Agrocrag, he’s managed to play 
a little basketball. And by play a 


W. Lacrosse rallies to beat George Mason 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
somehow managed to tie it up at 
7-7 midway through the period. 

With less than 12 minutes to 
play, it felt as though the girls’ 
fates were sealed. The Jays lost 
possession of the ball, and the 
Patriots maneuvered into Hop- 
kins territory and netted a point 
to make it 8-7. 

But just as George Mason 
scored, there was a commotion 
coming from the Hopkins bench. 
The coaches were exclaiming 
to the referees that they had 
missed an offsides call during the 
Patriots’ scoring drive. With that, 





i 


the game officials huddled up and 
made the controversial decision to 
disqualify the last play. 

To the dismay of George 
Mason, the score was tied once 
again and the sudden shift in 
momentum brought by the ruling 
changed the Jays’ fortunes. From 
that point on, Hopkins had firm 
control of the game and minutes 
later took a two-goal lead. The 
girls, who moments before were 
trying to beat the waning game 
clock, eventually rode it out to 
their advantage. 

However, the Lady Jays are 
confident that they didn’t need 
that call re- 
versal to turn 
the tides for 
the team. 

“Tf the off- 
sides hadn't 
been called, 
even though 
it was 100 
percent obvi- 
ous that [the 
Patriots] were 
indeed _ off- 
sides, it would 
have just lit 
a fire under 
us,” Crisafulli 
said. 

“Refsmake 
mistakes all 
the time in 


games and 
sometimes 
those calls, 
however — in- 
SHIVGANDHI/NEWS-LETTER correct they 
s past her G. Mason pursuer. are, — don’t 


we 


favor our team,” Bathras said. 
“Those calls just motivate us to 
work harder together and fight 
with everything we have.” 

“Twelve minutes is plenty of 
time to catch up and put a game 
away, especially when you are 
playing with a sense of urgency,” 
head coach Janine Tucker said. 

The crucial last-minute scor- 
ing by the Lady Jays was thanks 
in part to Key, who notched her 
100th career assist and had an- 
other four-point game. 

“Mary Key is clearly one of the 
best players in the country [as] 
she is extremely competitive and 
sparks this team when we need 
it most,” Tucker said. “We are so 
happy that she is a Jay and that we 
don't have to play against her.” 

Though the girls had an 
organized and fine defensive 
game against the Patriots, the 
team showed signs that they 
needed some work on their basic 
skills. The ball was grounded 32 
times against the Colonials. 

“We are definitely focusing on 
cleaning up our turnovers and 
taking better care of the ball,” 
Tucker said. “We havea very tough 
schedule ahead and if we can 
improve a little each game, then 
that should help our performance 
at the end of the season.” 

For a shot at the national title, 
the team realizes that it is of great 
importance to win games early. 

“We have the _ players, 
coaches, desire and focus to 
accomplish that, and it should be 


a great season,” senior midfielder. 


Stephanie Janice said. 


> 





little basketball, I mean average 
12.3 points per game, collect 86 
rebounds this season and walk 
off the court Saturday with an 
All-Conference medal for the 
second time in his career. This 
king of the court, 
though, is quick 
to acknowledge | 


VA 


haled a seagull. Were you aware 
that most gulls, if not taking live 
food, will “scavenge opportunis- 
tically?” Nawrocki must have 
inhaled plenty of seagulls — he’s 
scavenged a_ record-breaking 
291 rebounds. 
Gulls are also 
generally car- 





his comrades. | | nivorousbirds. 

“There are a STATISTICS Nawrocki, ac- 
number on our : ; cordingly, is 
team who are Years: Seniors craving more 
of All-Confer- Hopkins Highlights: than just a 


ence caliber,” he 
says, “and that’s 
why we ended 
up winning the 
championship.” 

“Caliber”: de- 
gree of merit or 
excellence; qual- 
ity. Perhaps the 
name Danny Nawrocki comes 
to mind? With 15 rebounds and 
10 points against Haverford on 
Sunday, most would agree he 
fits Valerio’s description. If that 
doesn’t impress you, maybe the 
fact that this June he'll be playing 
in the 2007 European Cup for Po- 
land’s national team will. What's 
the secret behind this interna- 
tional athlete’s success? Some of 
his skill may come from his spe- 
cial water bottle he uses before 
games. With this magical water 
bottle, Nawrocki could take his 
game to the universal rather than 
international level. 

“He’s kind of like Michael 
Jordan in Space Jam,” Valerio 
says. This hypothesis is support- 
ed by information suggesting 
Nawrocki may be more than just 
human. To be specific, he has in- 


Led the Blue Jays to the 
NCAA Tournament for the 
first time since 1999, all 
named to the All-Centen- 
nial Conference First and 
Second Teams twice. 





win, as Hop- 
kins hosts the 
NCAA‘s | first 
and second 
round games. 
“We are really 
hoping that 
tons of fans 
show up this 
weekend, fully armed with slices 
of roast beef to wave in the air.” 
The roast beef shall wave 
proudly when the third member 
of this trio of terror hits the 
court. Matt Griffin, powered by 
a significant amount of cottage 
cheese, has scored in the double 
figures in all but three games 
this season. This season, he 
leads the team in points and is 
ranked third in the conference 
for scoring. Though he does 
have impressive biceps, Griffin’s 
performance is just as mental 
as it is physical. He consistently 
uses his Buddhist mind tricks 
on his opponents, brainwashing 
competitors 23 times this season 
as he assisted the Blue Jays to 23 
wins. He averaged 16.5 points per 
game over the weekend, and also 
took home his second Centennial 
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Conference medal. He accredits 
this success to a “much better 
focus than years past” — to be 
specific, a British accent that he’s 
developed to confuse opponents. 

The thoughtful senior, 
though, isn’t one to dwell on 
the past. The accomplishments 
of the weekend “might be nice 
to look back on, but we’re still 
playing. There’s not a lot of use 
in thinking about it now.” Some 
accomplishments he does have 
to time to think about, however, 
are “flocks of groupies and other 
gifts from boosters” — two of 
his favorite aspects of Hopkins 
basketball. When asked about 
the highlight of his career at 
Hopkins, he prophesies: “I'll tell 
you in a couple of weeks.” 

Though the three may have 
different pre-game rituals and 
court strategies, they all agree 
that this weekend is the time 
to unite their powers. “This is 
what we've been waiting for four 
years,” Griffin says. Valerio adds, 
“It’s a great experience and we 
are all going to enjoy it. We know 
if we play like we did on Friday 
then we have a great chance to 
move on.” 

The team will challenge Villa 
Julie College this Friday. They 
shall stomp (an art frequently 
practiced by the team) into a 
Goldfarb Gymnasium full of 
waving roast beef and flocks 
of groupies, fully charged with 
powerful Agrocrag rays, stan- 
dardized test mastery, advanced 
vocabulary, British accents, cot- 
tage cheese and seagull nutri- 
ents, Buddhist mind tricks, and a 
special water bottle. 





Men's lencing salvage lost tourney in Va. 


Junior sabre Jake Sand goes 12-2 on the weekend after the Northwestern Invite was cancelled 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
fun trip overall despite the travel 
complications and we had a good 
time and did some good fenc- 


ing.” 

“Tt was a really hard compe- 
tition, but we fought really well 
against all the teams we faced, 
even the Division I teams,” fresh- 
man foil Katie Kim said. 

With their long journey hav- 
ing reached an end, the Jays 
now set their focus to next 
weekend, where they will make 
the trip up to Smith College in 
Northhampton, Mass., for the 
Women’s National Champion- 
ships. This tournament, like 
their previous competition, will 
include Division I and II teams, 
but the Jays remain confident in 
their ability. 

“We normally do quite well,” 
Murray said. “We're certainly 
one of the more highly thought 
of teams.” 

“We're really looking to pick 
up some hardware. I think it’s a 
realistic goal [because] we have 
experience, and we have depth.” 

The women’s fencing team has 
won the Army trophy in years 


past, and their appearance this 
upcoming weekend will surely 
make even the toughest Division 
I teams a little nervous. 

Also this weekend, the men’s 
fencing team delivered a strong 
showing at 
College of Wil- 
liam & Mary in 
a tournament 
that included 
several teamsin 
the Mid-Atlan- 
tic Conference. 
The Blue Jays 
placed third 
overall, finish- 
ing behind winners Haverford 
College and second-place Ste- 
vens Tech. 

The Jays faced some of their 
toughest rivals at the tourna- 
ment, including Haverford, Wil- 
liam & Mary, New Jersey Insti- 
tute of Technology (NJIT), Drew, 
the University of Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Tech and Hunter College. 

The Jays entered the tourna- 
ment somewhat _ last-minute, 
originally scheduled to ac- 
company the women’s team to 
the Northwestern Invitational. 


. 








of the more highly 
thought of teams.” 
— COACH JIM Murray 





However, their trip was can- 
celled, sending the boys south 
against their familiar foes. At 
Virginia, the men’s foil team 
finished in second place, and 
the sabre team finished fourth. 


Senior sabre 
Andrew Car- 
“We're certainly one _ ney, who 


missed mak- 
ing the trip to 
his home town 
of Evanston, 
Hll., fenced ex- 
ceptionally 
well, finishing 


. the da it 
10 wins to only four fast a : 


“t felt alright out there” Car- 
ney said. “It was the first time 
I've ever gone, since I didn’t start 
competing until my junior year.” 

Carney was quick to Praise his 
fellow teammates Jake Sand the 
junior sabre who finished with 12 
ie a two losses; and David 

, sophom. in 
soe Hs Ore sabre, who fin- 

The Blue Jays will 
to the Mid-Atlantic oe eae 
Championships in Madison, N 
this coming weekend, es 
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Albany's late comeback shocks men’s lacrosse 
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Albany, which before the win 
was unranked, was able to get a 
few good opportunities toward 
the latter part of the first quarter. 
With three minutes left to play in 
the quarter, Great Danes attack- 
ers Merrick Thomson and Frank 
Resetarits scored within 35 sec- 
onds of each other. 

When the quarter 
began, Albany wasted no 
time picking up where it left 
off. A goal by Great Danes’ 
midfielder Matthew Green was 
sandwiched in between another 


second 


two Resetaritis goals, putting 
Albany up 5-0 halfway through 
the second quarter. 

“Their early lead was due to a 
combination of one or two good 
plays on offense by them, and 
some mistakes we made down 
on the defensive end,” co-cap- 
tain senior defender Eric Zerrlaut 
said. “They held on to the ball 
pretty well early, and they wore 
us down a little bit.” 

Those five quick goals, paired 
with the lack of scoring from 
Hopkins, shocked the Home- 
wood Field faithful, who, though 
loud and supportive early on, 
found little to cheer about at the 
second quarter’s midway point. 
The teams’ anticipated roles ap- 
peared to be reversed, as the 
Great Danes started off the game 
playing like the champions that 
many experts expected the Blue 
Jays to be. 

Nevertheless, after that half- 
way point in the second quarter, 
the Blue Jays turned the game 
around, playing the way they 
had in previous seasons. At the 
7:34 mark in the quarter, junior 


Senior attacker Jake Byrne sprints past Albany def 


attacker Kevin Huntley finally 
ended any thought of a shutout, 
scoring the team’s first goal of 
the season, unassisted. The goal, 
combined with a string of defen- 
sive stops, finally gave Hopkins 
some newfound life and much 
needed momentum as the end 
of the first half approached. 
“We were down early, but 
showed character by fighting 


back,” senior goalie Jesse 
Schwartzman said. 
Co-captain senior attacker 


Jake Byrne soon followed Hunt- 
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ley’s goal with an unassisted 
goal of his own, and, with only 
one second remaining in the half, 
freshman midfielder Michael 
Kimmel got the Blue Jays a little 
closer, scoring on a pass from a 
fellow freshman, attacker Steven 
Boyle. Even after what was, on 
the whole, a disappointing first 
half, Hopkins ended the second 
quarter on a positive note, down 
only two goals with thirty min- 
utes left to play. 

The Jays kept up the pace in the 
second half, as improved defense 





So you think you can prognosticate? 





Prove it. 


We challenge you. 


~ Enter the News-Letter Division III Men’s Basketball Bracket Spectacular. Download y 
bracket at http://www,jhunewsletter.com, fillit out and toss it in the N-L Sports drop box - 
in the Mattin Center Student Involvement Oifice (the building with the blue couches) by 
Thursday, March 8. Hell, we're giving you the first two rounds for free. 


There's a prize, Big Shot. Got what it takes? 
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M. B’ball to lace Villa Julie in hound One 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
the Blue Jays had a chance to 
get revenge against Haverford 
after dropping a mid-season 
game to the Fords. 

The Blue Jays came out 
strong, playing in front of a 
passionate and loud Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. The Fords took 
an early lead in the game, but 
the Blue Jays stormed back, 


taking a lead that they would 
only relinquish once the rest 
of the game, eventually win- 
ning 68-61. 

Doug Polster hit a huge 
three for the Blue Jays, tak- 
ing back the lead after Haver- 
ford had drained a three of 
their own. This shot silenced 
the Haverford crowd, and 
pumped up the Blue Jay faith- 
ful. 


Matt Griffin led the Blue 
Jays with 18 points, shooting 
a flawless 6-6 from the field. 
Nawrocki added yet again 
another double-double, with 
15 rebounds and 10 points. 
Valerio was solid from the 
free-throw line down the 
stretch and eventually netted 
17 points. 

We're ready to dance,” 
Nawrocki said. “We had a 
calm, collected celebration 
on Sunday night because we 
know we have to be ready for 
Villa Julie on Friday.” 
_ For the Jays, this marks their 
uinth appearance in the NCAA 
D-III tournament, the first since 
1999. Hopkins will host both the 
_ first round and second round 

_ games this weekend at the Gold- 
farb Gymnasium. They play Villa 


* 
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j 
Julie on Friday. Should they win, 
they will face-off against the 
winner of Manhattanville and 
Guilford. 

“We play much better with a 
big crowd there,” head coach Bill 
Nelson said. “We really need ev- 
eryone to come out and support 
our team.” 
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Senior forward Danny Nawrocki dropped a game-high 22 points against Gettysburg. 


It won’t be an easy road for 
the Blue Jays as Villa Julie has a 
67 transferred from Penn State, 
while Guilford also presents 
a potential match-up problem 
with a 6/11 center. Needless to 


say, height will certainly be a 


factor during competition this 
weekend. 
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ense. He scored one goal in the effort, but it was not enough for a win. 


and four goals from co-captain 
senior attacker Drew Dabrowski, 
sophomore midfielder Mark 


Bryan, Boyle, and junior attacker | 


Michael Doneger gave Hopkins a 
7-5 lead in the fourth quarter. 
“We started getting some good 
stops on defense, and our offense 
began to capitalize and play to- 
gether a bit more,” Zerrlaut said. 


Just as things started to shift | 


in Hopkins’ favor, Albany made 
one last-minute push to try and 
upset the Blue Jays. 

They succeeded. 

Albany scored three goals in 
just over three minutes against 


a defense whose play resembled | 


its earlier, lethargic version more 


than the one that had shut out | 


Albany for approximately 30 
consecutive minutes. 

“Things got a little hectic 
out there,” co-captain senior 
midfielder Brendan Skakandi 
said. “It really played into their 
favor.” 


“We just let down a little bit | 


towards the end,” Schwartzman 
added. 

Even with the hectic play 
and a somewhat demoralized 
crowd, the Blue Jays had over a 
minute to try to get the game- 
tying goal, but two shots in the 
final ten seconds failed to find 
the net. The final whistle blew, 
and, for the first time in six sea- 
sons, Hopkins will enter Week 
Two of its season still seeking 
its first win. 

The Blue Jays next game is on 
Saturday at noon against Princ- 
eton, one of two games in the 
Inside Lacrosse Face-Off Classic in 
the Baltimore Ravens’ M&T Bank 
Stadium. 
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With the season coming to an 
end, the swim team is completely 
fixated on the upcoming NCAA 
| Championships. Due to their 

exceptional first-place perfor- 
| mance at the Blue Grass Moun- 
tain (BGM) Conference Champi- 
onships, the women’s team has 
spent the week training hard for 
| the individual events in which 
| they qualified. However, the 

men’s team is still a few quali- 
| fications short, an unfortunate 
| circumstance that is partially 
| due to the disappointing times 
posted at the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference Champion- 
| ships where the team as a whole 
| finished fourth. 

Although many had achieved 
| their qualifying times for the 
| NCAAs, a few talented swim- 
| mers had yet to make the cut. 

The Ohio State Last Chance Meet 
| on Saturday served as a final shot 
for those men to accomplish their 
| goals. 

“(It is] a last ditch meet for 
swimmers who had times that 
were really close to qualifying 
for nationals,” freshman Frank 
Long said. “So that they have an- 
other chance to swim and get the 
national cuts.” 

This opportunity was seized 
by three Hopkins swimmers: 
sophomore Colin Kleinguetl, 
sophomore John Kegelman and 
senior Keith Parent. With the 
men’s NCAA-bound roster com- 
plete, the teams can prepare for 
nationals, scheduled to begin on 
March 8 for the women and on 
the March 15 for the men. 

The women’s team began their 
season with two quick losses 
against Navy and the University 
of Maryland before gaining their 
first win against Franklin & Mar- 
shall, taking the meet 145-115. 
The season slowly headed up- 
wards, placing third at the Carn- 
egie Mellon Invitational followed 
by a crushing of their three op- 
ponents, Loyola, Virginia Mili- 
| tary Institute, and Howard, at the 
Loyola Invitational. 

Additionally of note, the team 











‘Three swimmers qualify 
| for NCAAs at Ohio State 


| | By EILEEN LILLY 


placed fourth in the Kenyon In- 
vitational, but the meet allowed 
several swimmers to qualify for 
the NCAAs. After a minor set- 
back in their losses against the 
University of North Carolina and 
West Chester, the team overcame 
the obstacle by marching forward 
with wins against The College of 
New Jersey (T'CNJ) and Washing- 
ton and Lee. 

The team than showcased 
their great potential in the BGM 
meet where they placed first, and 
more importantly, received sev- 
eral qualifications for the NCAA 
meet. For the past week the 
women have been swimming un- 
der the guidance of head coache 
George Kennedy who is optimis- 
tic about his team. 

“We are doing very well,” 
Kennedy said. 

The men’s season has been, 
more or less, a parallel to the 
women’s efforts. They also began 
with two losses against Navy and 
Maryland before winning against 
Franklin & Marshall. They fared 
a little better at the Carnegie Mel- 
lon Invitational where they placed 
second with 810 points. Similar to 
the girl’s team, the men easily won 
the Loyola Invitational. At the Ke- 
nyon Invitational the men upped 
the women by placing third and 
finishing with 608 points. Losses 
against UNC and West Chester 
and wins versus TCNJ and Wash- 
ington and Lee also mimicked the 
female finishes. 

It was during the champion- 
ship meet that the team found 
itself at a disadvantage. 

After a disappointing first 
day, the team finished at a rela- 
tively low seventh position with 
only 101 points. Over the next 
two days, the team managed to 
recover to finish with 378 poits 
and a mediocre fourth place, 
where they finished the meet 
with 378 points. With a few dis- 
appointing times, the Ohio State 
meet on the 24th provided an 
essential last chance to qualify. 
The team hopes to leave their 

unsatisfactory performance at 
the ECAC in the past and per- 
form as they know they can at 
the NCAAs, “iis aye 


nee & “2k 
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Members of the men’s swimming team will compete at the NCAAs on March 15. 
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TURSINA ABDUL-RASHID/FILE PHOTO 
The Jays went up against some of fenc 
ing’s top programs at Northwestern. 


VW. Fencing 
overcomes 
)-1 teams, 
but not snow 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Physically exhausted and 
barely able to stand, the women’s 
fencing team landed in Baltimore 
in the wee hours of Monday 
morning. A snowy night in Chi- 
cago had kept the team stuck at 
O’Hare Airport until the weather 
had cleared around 1 a.m. Despite 
their late night and sore muscles, 
the Lady Jays had smiles on their 
faces, their stellar performance 
still vivid in their minds. 

The team had fought a tough 
battle, fencing 11 total matches at 
the Northwestern Invitational, an 
event that spanned a mere two 
days. The gymnasium was filled 
with some of the country’s fencing 
greats, including many Division 
I and II schools, but the Blue Jays 
came prepared. Saturday evening, 
Hopkins fenced against six teams, 
defeating four: Fairleigh-Dickin- 
son University, Lawrence Univer- 
sity, the University of Detroit and 
the University of Michigan. 

“We took a big slice out of 
the Midwest,” bead coach Jim 
Murray said. The team came up 
short against the powerhouse of 
Notre Dame, but as they packed 
up their bags for the night, their 
battle was far from over. 

The next morning, the Lady 
Jays came out strong against 
Division I Fairleigh-Dickinson 
University, led by senior foil and 
team captain Kim Strazdas, who 
broke a team record by tallying 
three straight wins at épée. 

“She really set the tone for the 
rest of the meet,’ Murray said. 
“She had a hot day. Very consis- 
tent. She was our real stand-out, 
but everyone else had very consis- 
tent performances.” Rallying from 
Strazdas’ performance, the team 
came out strong, beating Fair- 
leigh-Dickinson and _Division-I 
team Michigan State. Despite their 
exceptional performance, how- 
ever, the excruciating competition 
proved to be a little too much for 
the Jays, as they fell to Northwest- 
ern, Temple and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, all 
top Division I programs. 

Despite the losses, the team 
remained optimistic and con- 
tent with their performance. “I 
thought we did really well for 
such a long competition,” fresh- 
man foil Samantha Dolan said. 
“It was pretty exhausting, but 


In a stunning upset, m. lax 
falters in a season opener for 
the first lime in six years lo 
the Albany Great Danes 


By MICHAEL GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 





When Punxsutawney Phil 
failed to see his shadow on 
Groundhog Day, predicting an 
early spring, few people thought 
of lacrosse. At Hopkins, how- 
ever, an early spring is defined 
by an early 
start to the la- 
crosse season 
— starts that 
normally are 
greeted with 
wins. 

On Saturday, though, in 
its earliest game in program 
history, the men’s lacrosse team, 
which had been ranked first 
in the country, did something 
rare, losing its season opener at 
home to the SUNY Albany Great 
Danes, 8-7. 

Under head coach Dave 
Pietramala, the Blue Jays had 
been 5-1 in season openers and 
had won their last five in a row. 
Nonetheless, when the two teams 
took to the field on Saturday 
afternoon, it was Albany that 
looked as if it was the national 
power, playing in what appeared 
to be mid-season form. 

Matching the Blue Jays shot- 
for-shot and holding the ball 
for extended periods of time, 
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Junior defensive midfielder George Castle attempts to stop Alb 
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Senior attacker Mary Key goes between two helpless George Washington defenders on her path towards the goal. Key guided the Jays to an easy 13-7 victory over GW. 


Behind an heroic eight-goal effort from senior attacker Mary Key, women’s lacrosse opens season with a pair of victories 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


There is no better feeling for a 
sports team at the start of a new 
season than to celebrate an open- 
ing win, especially if they have 





Tite Jouns Hopkins | 
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any from taking a shot on goal. 


- poate fi 


to bear frigid 
to attain the 


February weather 





victory. 
The cold 
had no effect oe 
on the Lady 
Jays at their 
home opener last Wednes- 
day against George Wash- 


ington, where the girls 
edged the Colonials 13-7. 
The team continued to 
defend Homewood Field 
on Saturday, collecting a 
win from the Patriots of 
George Mason by a score 
of 9-7. 

For the women’s la- 
crosse team, victorious 
beginnings in the past 
three years have yielded 
seasons totaling to 11 or 
more wins. 

Naturally, they plan 
on keeping that tradi- 
tion alive. 

In the first match of 
the season, the tone was 
set early when junior 
midfielder Kadie Stamp- 
er scored moments after 
the first whistle with 
the assist coming from 
freshman midfielder 
Kim Dubansky. 


Let's dance: M. Hoops ready for NCAAs 


Hopkins’ Big Three, Griffin, Nawrocki and Valerio, power the Jays to the NCAA Tournament — 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s official. The Blue Jays are 


dancing. 
The Hopkins men’s _basket- 
ball team 
wrapped up Final 
a_ successful 
conference (WENGER 





Hopkins 68 


season with 
a Centennial 
Conference Championship last 
weekend in Baltimore. 

The Blue Jays knocked off Get- 





we gave a great effort. It was a 





tysburg in the semifinals and 


a berth in the NCAA Division III 
tournament. 

The Blue Jays received the 
number one seed in the tourna- 
ment, playing against Gettysburg 
last Saturday. The Bullets played 
the Blue Jays close for a while, but 
Hopkins was able to pull away 
80-73. 

Senior forward Dan Nawrocki 
led the way for the Blue Jays, tal- 
lying his 35th career double-dou- 
ble. The senior forward finished 
with 22 points and 13 rebounds. 
Fellow senior Matt Griffin had 
15 points, and senior guard TJ. 


CONTINUED ON Pace A10 Haverford in the finals to clinch Valerio had 14 points. 
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Flex your bracket Athlete of the Week? | Swimming gears up lor 

muscles, hot shots We'll give you three | NCAA Championships 


The Sports Section has lain 
down its gloves in honor of men’s 
basketball making the D-Ill 
NCAA Tourney, we're having a 
D-III bracket competition. With a 
prize. Page A11. 








Mer’s basketball’s big three 
— Griffin, Nawrocki and Valerio 
— got the team to the NCAA 
Playoffs, so we got them to talk 
about each other. And we don't 
know what to believe. Page A10. 


Sophomores Colin Kleinguetl 
and John Kegelman will be 
accompanying senior Keith 
Parent to the NCAAs as all three 
qualified at the Ohio State Last 
Ditch Meet. Page A11. 





The Blue Jays trailed early in 
the game, but used a run at the 
end of the first half to lead 35-27 
at intermission. Hopkins came 
out quickly in the second half, 
using a 7-0 spurt to open up a 15- 
point lead over the Bullets. 

Gettysburg used a few runs 
and some solid three-point shoot- 
ing to close the gap to as few as 
six points in the waning minutes, 
but the Blue Jays experience and 
inside play proved to be too much 
for the Bullets to handle. 

“Some people say we used our 
inside play to win,” Valerio said. 
“But for us, we actually looked to 
a turning point a little earlier in 
the season. Our last few games, 
we'd have our freshman bring 
a pound of roast beef and we'd 
each eat some roast beef before 
the game. Call it weird or what- 
ever but it seems to work, so why 
should we change it?” 

Oddities, like the supersti- 
tious consumption of large 
chunks of meat, were all around 
during the Blue Jays’ season, 
including an alarming away 
loss to Gettysburg earlier this 
year. However, they were able to 
avenge their defeat. In the finals, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 






Div You Know? 


Nothing is guaranteed in the NFL. This 
statement once again proved itself to 
be true when the Baltimore Ravens an 
nounced the release of RB Jamal Lewis 
on Wednesday. Having rushed 2,066 
yards in 2003, Lewis’ productivity de 
clined over the last year and has now 
landed him in the unemployment line. 





That first offensive possession 
ignited a flurry of goals and put 
George Washington down by 
five, with two points courtesy 
of senior attacker Mary Key. An 
infamously prolific scorer, Key 
later capped her day off with two 
more goals. Junior midfielder 
Kirby Houck and senior attacker 
Sarah Walsh also contributed a 
goal a piece. 

“Kadie, Kim, and Kirby are 
an integral part of [the game] 
because they are the draw spe- 
cialists,” senior attacker Emma 
Wallace said. “The control of the 
draw is often the win or lose fac- 
tor in close games; there was a 
lot of pressure placed on these 
girls.” 

To the girls’ favor, this game 
was never close. The Jays, who 
are historically a second-half 
team, knew that this game was 
all but wrapped up as they found 
themselves going into halftime 
ahead 7-3. 

“This year, we stressed the fact 
that we need to maintain a high 
level of intensity for the entire 
game, not just the second half,” 
Wallace said. 

In the second period, the Co- 
lonials tried to keep it exciting 
by brewing an offensive storm of 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 
First Round of the NCAA Tournament 
M. Baseketball vs. Villa Julie, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY 
Second Round of NCAA Tournament, 
7 p.m. 
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their own, only to be held at bay 
by sophomore goalkeeper Ame- 
lia Harris, who nabbed a career- 
high 11 saves. 

“When she makes a huge 
save, it gets the whole team 
pumped up,” senior midfielder 
Meghan Crisafulli said. 

Hopkins tacked on three 
goals in under two minutes to 
answer George Washington, 
and found the back of the cage 
three more times late in the 
half. Freshman attacker Bretton 
Bathras, who scored her first 
career goal, did not forget how 
important the defense was in 
the win. 

“We all work as a whole unit 
and compliment each other on 
the field. I think it was a col- 
lective effort in getting things 
started against [George Wash- 
ington],” Bathras said. 

The Blue Jay defense was a 
necessary part of the dramatic 
win against George Mason. 

Victory seemed to remain 
just out of reach for Hopkins, 
despite keeping their turn- 
overs to six in the first period. 

The Patriots came out in 
the second half leading 5-3, 
but the Lady Jays pressed and 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Sophomore guard Colin Kamm draws in the Haverford defense during a 68-61 win. 
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By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A neon-orange Arnold Schwarzenegger as Conan the 
Barbarian appears boldly on the screen, wearing little but 


swift, slow motion. The slow, electronic crescendo of noise 


plied four times, crashing in from all corners of the screen. 
The music continues to build, and as Conan reappears, 
slowly raising his fist and staring at it, the image suddenly 
explodes in a clash of neon colors and clanging cymbals. 
Now the screen cuts to an insane barrage of video-collages 
drawing scenes from various Schwarzenegger films, all de- 
livered in a nauseating fluorescence and set to an incred- 
ible soundtrack of heavy synth keyboards and devastating 
drums. This is Ultimate Reality. 

Ultimate Reality was the final performance piece in an in- 
novative showcase at the Walters Art Museum last Friday, 
Feb. 23. The evening was composed of a variety of perfor- 


SECTION 


a headband and a defiant scowl, swinging his ee ina 







and drums pounds the audience. The i image suddenly | cuts. a 
away Conan to a ‘puke-green collage of a motorcycle multi- _ 
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mances and presentations by local artists, all affiliated with 
a group called Wham City, opening with a quirky ukule- 
le-beatbox duo called Santa Dads. Santa Dads’ set was fol- 
lowed by a fashion slideshow by Dina Kelberman, a more 
traditional fashion show by April Camlin, a play by Adam 
Endres and the brilliant Ultimate Reality. 

© Santa 





were going to be primarily unconventional presentations. 
Kelberman’s fashion slideshow was a series of very short, ec- 
centric comedy skits, featuring the artist’s minimalist sense 
of style and unorthodox humor. Camlin’s fashion show fol- 
lowed, set to a soundtrack of bells and chimes, showcasing 
an interesting array of layered dresses and skirts. After 
Camlin’s show, Endres’ play was a satire of sorts revolving 
around themes of dominance between a slave and a master, 
which never took itself too seriously. The evening had been 
pretty entertaining up to that point, but nothing could have 
prepared the audience for the overwhelming power of Ulti- 
mate Reality. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 





Same dress, a world of personalities 








Dads set a good tone for the evening, evenifthey =, 
> a little repetitive, highlighting that the performances | 








Johns Hopkins University Theater presents Five Women 
Wearing The Same Dress, a candid and revealing portrait of 
five modern-day women and their no-holds-barred outlooks 
on everything from religion to relationships. Penned by Alan 

Ball, the writer of American Beauty and brought to Hopkins 
See? Have resizvn Ely Daly oe et ca a Sian Brittany LAMA BEDNERINENS: roe by resident theatrical godfather John Astin, Five Women fea- 
GES Camas Re nts. tures some of Hopkins’ most talented actors in a series of 

ay ma nuanced and incendiary roles. ARTS B6. 
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* MERS RECEIVE $400 FROM TOYOTA TOWARDS LEASING OR FINANCING THE PURCHASE OF NEW UNTITLED TOYOTA MODELS THROUGH PARTICIPATING TOYOTA DEALERS AND TOYOTA FINANCIAL SERVICES. SEE 
WMHICIOYOUERANCAL COA TRANCE FOR DEANS, COLLEGE GRADUATE PROGRAM IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE OR TERMINATION AT ANY TIME. 'NO PURCHASE IS NECESSARY. MAKING A PURCHASE DOES NOT INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF WINNING. VOID erat a 
LAW. TO ENTER YOU MUST BEA LEGAL U.S. RESIDENT AT LEAST 18 YEARS OLD AND YOU MUST HAVE A VALID DRIVER'S LICENSE. VISIT YOUR PARTICIPATING TOYOTA DEALER OR WINAYARISONLINE.COM FOR COMPLETE ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS AND SWE WEEPSTAKES RULES? 
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After 20 years of exhibiti sp Ways , 
er 20 years of exhibiting the bizarre, the tasteless and the creepy, the American Dime Museum closes its doors for good 


By ANNA YUKHANANOV 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Dick Horne, the owner and 
curator of the American Dime 
Museum, straightened the fluo- 
rescent lamp over a display of 
shrunken heads and mourning 
hair jewelry. 

“I guess we can let them in 
now,” he said. 

And the visitors trickled in- 
side, eager for a last glimpse of 
that Baltimore landmark, former 
home of such curiosities as Lin- 
coln’s last bowel movement and 
Amelia Earhart'’s finger. 

It was Friday, the first day of 
the preview of the collection. All 
of the museum’s contents, from 
the display cases to the mum- 
mies, were auctioned off this 
Monday. 

“This isn’t a closing, this is a 
funeral,” Horne said. 

And indeed, the preview for 
the auction felt like a wake. De- 
spite the space heaters near the 
door, the small storefront room 
and basement were frigid. Po- 
tential bidders spoke in hushed 
tones as they wandered among 
the chipped glass cases, wax fig- 
ures and taxidermied animals. 

The museum was closing be- 
cause although Horne had spent 
over 20 years gathering and cre- 
ating his collection, and seven 
years running the museum, he 
could not afford the operating 
costs: the rent, the lights, the 
heating bill. 

“Im good at museums,” he 
said, “not at raising money.” 

“You just eventually face real- 
ity.” 

It was the death of a museum, 
but what a museum it had been: 
offering the grotesque and the 
humorous, the bizarre and the 





Charles St. Market ts 


By ERIN YANG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Spring break is around the 
corner, and our dining dol- 
lars have been reduced to a low 
$600 or $700. Nonetheless, very 
few people are actually worried 
about getting through the semes- 
ter with the remaining dining 
dollars in hands. With the pre- 
paid 1500, 1200 or 500 dining dol- 
lars, we fearlessly make our way 
to the many on-campus dining 
facilities. “The Market” is one of 
them. 

If you are still not familiar 
with this term, it is time to wisen 
up. The newly launched Charles 
Street Market, which has an Ein- 
stein Bros. Bagels, is currently 
serving the Hopkins community. 
It is certainly a step up from the 
tiny Depot to a more extensive 
convenience store. 

The Charles Market, apart 
from Nolan’s on 33 street, is in 
immediate proximity to the resi- 
dents of McCoy, Wolman and 
Charles Common. It plays an 
absolutely essential role for stu- 
dents who rely heavily on their 
meal plans. Yet on the other 
hand, we are obligated to feed 
this monopoly. 

The Market has its advantage 
of convenient distance and “fast” 
food: a bar with hot food, salads, 
soups, and made-to-order sand- 
wiches. Rather than walking 
to Eddie’s Market down on St. 
Paul Street or being shuttled to 
Superfresh or Giant, many have 
chosen to make their purchases 
at the Market. 

While I was walking around 
the Market, browsing through 
the racks of snacks, kosher and 
vegetarian/vegan options, in- 
stant food and the fresh produce 
section, it wasn’t difficult to no- 
tice the inflated prices. We've all 
noticed them. : 

A frequent complaint is “I’ve 
never seen a small box of cereal 
for more than 5 bucks,” but not 
much can be done about it. The 
use-it-or-lose-it policy of our 
dining dollars compels us to 
shop 7 at the Market. 


_ For the residents of the Brad-_ 


ford, Homewood and off-cam- 
pus housing who opt out of the 
university meal plans, dining 
should be a more flexible and 
relatively cheaper activity. “Are 
_you kidding me?” sophomore 
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A little less unconvention in Baltimore Working at Admissions: 
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spectacular. 

Dime museums and side- 
shows 

The American Dime Museum 
re-created the experience of the 
turn-of-the-century sideshows 
and dime museums (so called 
for the price of their admis- 
sion). 

In the past, dime museums 
lured customers with artifacts 
of ghostly murders and freaks 
of nature, some real, some fake, 
but all designed to amuse and 
amaze. 

Once new forms of entertain- 
ment emerged at the beginning 
of the 20th century, the dime 
museums couldn’t compete, ex- 
plained Peter Excho, a volunteer 


. ~ | 





Allison Hoy says. Due to its 
convenient position, Hoy tends 
to make small purchases at the 
Market on the way back to her 
Homewood apartment. “They 
jack up the price so often!” she 
exclaims. 

Although the Charles Street 
Market claims that it is competi- 
tively priced with neighboring 
food stores, some items there 
are still more expensive than 
those of Eddie’s, Giant and Su- 
perfresh. 

Final price, according to Dave 
Furhman, director of Dining 
Programs, is determined by Ara- 
mark, which bases its pricing on 
various factors including whole- 
sale cost of product, overhead ex- 
penses and competitive environ- 
ment and analysis. 

Showing the boxes as proof, 
McCoy resident Keri Calkins 
seems displeased when I bring 
up the price. “The prices of the 
granola bars rose three times in 
two weeks, and each time I had 
to pay about 20 cents more. This 
is ridiculous!” 

In fact, green/yellow bananas 
at Giant are sold at $0.29 each, 
whereas at the Market, they are 
marked at $0.59. The price has 
actually gone down since the 
time of the Depot: a banana back 
then costs $0.89. Can you imag- 
ine spending almost a dollar on 
a not-so-fresh fruit? Students 
often draw this kind of compari- 


son. 

When broached by the subject, 
Furhman responds, “It is unfair 
and inaccurate to compare prices 
at the Charles Street Market with 


a 


in the museum. 

He led me to the basement, 
which was dedicated to the dime 
museum’s successor, the side- 
show. 

As we stood amid chipped 
unicycles and the seat from an 
old Ferris wheel, Excho told the 
story of the sideshows. They 
transformed the Dime Museum’s 
collection into a traveling exhibit 
of sword pulling and fire breath- 
ing. 

The millions of dollars of such 
circus moguls as P-T. Barnum had 
been built on the foundation of 
dimes, Excho said. 

“And people got robbed every 
time they came in,” Excho said. 
“Ten cents back then is about 27 


not so convenient 
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A student succumbs to Charles St. Market's inflated prices and convenient location. 


supermarket behemoths _ like 
Safeway, Superfresh and Giant. 
We are not a supermarket and 
don’t benefit from the enormous 
economies of scale that these 
chains enjoy.” 

Sophomore Charlie Sido 
shrugs his shoulders. “They are 
incredibly expensive, I'd rather 
go to Eddie's.” 

In fact, many students like 
Sido are left with a considerable 
amount of dining dollars at the 
end of each semester with no 
alternative for usage, especially 
those who have chosen to dine 
out or make their way to Eddie’s, 
Giant and Safeway. 

Take the time to observe the 
long lines in front of the ca- 
shiers, and you will realize how 
many people come to the Mar- 
ket to buy goodies. Sometimes 
the Market becomes a spot for 


_a study break or a destination 


for an after dinner walk. Or per- 
haps your're like me, just brows- 
ing around. 

No matter your reason for 
going to the Market, it is great 
to know that you will be safe 
when doing so. 

“We make many of our busi- 
ness decisions based on what's 
convenient and safe for our stu- 
dents. We do not always make 


_our business decisions based on 


what is necessarily financially vi- 
able,’ Furhman affirms. 

“We want to create a retail en- 
vironment where students feel 
good about shopping with us 
because we are terrifically conve- 
nient, have an awesome variety 
and are fairly priced.” 


y : Bie ES} _ se sh 
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A two-headed calf taxidermy, just one of the Dime Museum's many bizarre assets, will be sold in the liquidation auction. 
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dollars now.” 

But for the working class, it 
was one of the few affordable 
entertainments, an attraction of 
sensationalism, bright lights, chi- | 
canery and thrills. 

A remnant of those times, a 
sign hung on the striped walls 
downstairs: “18 minutes in hell! | 
The most spectacular attraction 
in history. Marvelo, the human | 
bon-fire!” | 

Entertainment for today 

The question is whether our 
entertainment trends can accom- 
modate these bizarre relics of the 
past. Is there still space today for | 
human bon-fires and Siamese | 
calves? 

Darya Kizub, a Hopkins ju- | 
nior, did not think so. 

“People are more skeptical 
now than they used to be,” Ki- 





| zub said. “They expect greater 
| miracles.” 


Other visitors at the preview 
also seemed to be more jaded and 
less impressed. 

A woman on the first floor 
peered into a box containing the 
preserved head of Harold, an al- 
leged murder victim. 

“What I’m wondering is, if it’s 
real,” she said. 

“T don’t know,” Horne replied. 
“But if you drop it on your foot, it 
hurts. So it must be real.” 

The woman just shrugged. 

However, John Nagengast, a 
dealer who hoped to get a strip- 
per’s feathers and an automated 
monkey, thought that the items 
would sell well. 

“It’s the same thing as peo- 
ple watching a train wreck or 
Anna Nicole Smith,” he said. 
“They like the bizarre and the 


| | work-study 
| right, so it wasn’t “work-study” 
| as in the work-study program, 
| the classical sense of the term: it 
| was more that I worked for the 
| University, and I studied. And 


| sions, located in 


| desk, she hands 
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I had the “pleasure” of doing 
last semester. All 


often the former interfered with 
the latter. Frankly, it was not an 
enjoyable situation. 

This doesn’t seem to be the 


| case with sophomore Sarah Ad- 





‘more than taking names 


| By MAX MCKENNA 


students?”, “average GPA?”, “do 
I stand a chance of getting ac- 
cepted?”). Sometimes she redi- 
rects calls. “People often call the 
Admissions Office because it’s 
the only number they have,” she 
says. “They'll call us when who 
they really want is in Financial 
Aid or Housing.” 

Addison explains her job du- 
ties vary very much from season 
to season. “It’s all a cycle,” she 
says. In the fall, she often deals 
with Early Decision applicants, 
entering prospective students’ 





dison. When I names and_in- 
first meet Ad- formation into 
dison for this We’re not the lowliest _ the computer 
interview, she ; system, while 
asks sheep- —— oh walt, we are. over interses- 
ishly if she sion it is all the 
is the only — SARAH ADDISON regular decision 


person I'll be 
interviewing 
for this piece. Yes, she is. I tell 
her it’s part of a “day in the life 


| of a student employee” project. 
| She says it’s going to be boring, 
| though this claim is not true — 
| she has a lot more to say about 


her job than she lets on. I tell her 
it’s okay. And then we talk. 

For a year and a half now, Ad- 
dison has been working in the 
office of Undergraduate Admis- 


Garland Hall. 
Her official title 
is Student As- 
sistant, and al- 
though the “stu- 
dent” part of 
that description 
is accurate, Ad- 
dison does a lot 
more than as- 
sist. “I either sit 
at the front desk 


or I’m in the 
back  answer- 
ing phones,” 


she says. When 
she’s at the 


out brochures 
to prospective | 
students, —an- 
swers the ques- 
tions of parents 
who missed 
the tours and/ 
or information session, and as- 
sembles dozens of informational 
folders according to a tried-and- 
true assembly process. “It’s very 
systematic,” she says of the folder 
assembling. Oh, and Addison 
validates parking tickets. 

When she’s in the back room, 
she gets calls from prospective 
undergrads and their parents. 
They ask about application dead- 
lines, what sorts of supplemen- 
tary materials they have yet to 
submit and varying stats about 
the University (i.e. “what are 
average SAT scores of admitted — 





"HEATHER BARBAKOFF/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore Sarah Addison takes a lot of heat at Admissions. 


students, many 

of whom submit 
their applications on the last pos- 
sible day. “Right now, it’s mostly 
high school juniors who come 
to the desk with questions,” she 
says. Once April rolls around, 
however,all the accepted stu- 
dents will return, trying to de- 
cide if Hopkins is the place for 
them. Over the summer (Addi- 
son, being a Baltimore native, has 
the privilege of sticking around 


Ertan 





to work summers) she deals pri- 
marily with rising high school 
seniors. 

So far, Addison seems to be 
a straightforward assistant, no 
more and no less. But in real- 
ity, Addison is much more. Ad- 
dison is the first line of defense 
for the Admissions Office, like 
one of many pawns in a game 
of chess. “We’re not the lowli- 
est — oh wait, we are,” she says, 
suddenly realizing exactly what 
being a student assistant means. 
When answering phones, she 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 





Mastering the contraception balancing act 


hhh, relationships. 

Dispense with your 

pretty notions: cou- 

ples skipping hand- 

in-hand through a 
meadow of daisies, two hearts 
looking offscreen into a brilliant 
sunset. Utter hogwash. 

Relationships are power 
struggles. The energy source in 
a relationship is the sum of the 
couple’s delightful incompatibili- 
ties. It is the interpersonal abra- 
sions that make relationships 
fun. So it is foremost a couple’s 
ability to take the rough, rather 
than the smooth, that is the cru- 
cible of their compatibility. 

Like in any power arrange- 
ment, there is harmony in a rela- 
tionship only if there is balance. 
Yet — and men in particular, lis- 
ten up — there is one element of 
relationships over which — no 
matter how harmoniously — 
women wield all the power. 

Contraception. Yes, when 
it comes to preventing babies, 
women are holding all the cards. 

“But ... condoms!” I hear you 
cry. “Like hell!” retorts this ob- 
server. Men aren't using them. 
According to World Contracep- 
tive Use, a report published year- 
ly by the United Nations, men 
worldwide use condoms three to 
13 percent of the time. 

And so the scales are tipped 


— nay, capsized — in favor of the 
women. The ladies account for 
a gobsmacking 73 percent of all 
contraceptive use in developed 
countries, and — oy! — 93 per- 
cent in the developing world. | 
Much of this is due to the 
much-hailed Pill, which heralded 
a sexual revolution in the 1960s 





Raphael 
Krut-Landau 
Blue Balls 


by finally granting women right- 


ful control over whether or not 
they will have kids. 

Men, on the other hand, have 
fewer options than women. One 
route, a vasectomy, is not what 
most men are looking for. In this 
kind of surgery, a man has a por- 
tion of his vas deferens — the 


ie 


conduit that leads the sperm from 
the testes to the urethra, removed 
— pretty much permanently. (The 
procedure is tricky and, in this 
country, expensive to reverse.) 

Men can also use condoms, 
but many dislike them because 
they reduce sexual pleasure and 
fall off easily. Also, the condom 
is notorious for slowing the mo- 
mentum of foreplay: most guys 
dread that awkward moment 
when they have to excuse them- 
selves to go sheath up. 

Finally, men can pull out when 
the going gets tough; that is, they 
can withdraw before orgasm. 
This is a completely unreliable 
option as it has an extremely low 
success rate. Pulling out is a pa- 
thetic method if used alone. - 

So the question arises: why 
don’t men have an effective, eas- 
ily reversible, affordable contra- 
ceptive method, like the gals do 
—amale birth control pill, drug, 
whatever? 

O! Gods of Science! Give us 
something! 

There are, in fact, a number of 
male contraceptives like this in 
the offing. ys PEN Be 

Much attention has been fo- 
cused on an upcoming hormon-. 
al contraceptive, analogous to 
the female Pill, which would be 
dubbed “the male pill,” although 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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Staying fit doesn’t have to be a time consumer Birth control: not us 
2 | woman's responsibility 


hat’s your ex- 
cuse? Too tired? 
Too much 


work? Did you 
have a sporadic 
change of plans? Is excuse after 
excuse keeping you from being 
fit? : 

You don't have to spend hours 
in the gym in order to get a ben- 
eficial work out, and yes, you can 
still get results. 

If you can put aside at least 
30 minutes for exercise each day, 
you can achieve physical fitness. 
You may have to skip that old sit- 
€om rerun or even wake up a few 
minutes earlier, but making exer- 
¢ise a daily part of your life has 
unlimited benefits, and you're 
worth it! i 

There are excellent ways to get 
in shape without making your 
exercise routine the day’s main 
event. With any kind of exer- 
cise you do, whether it is aerobic, 
strength training or flexibility 
training, you must focus on mak- 
ing your body work harder than 
it is normally used to working. 
This is the “overload principle.” If 
you're in the gym and have time 
for nothing else, working on car- 
diovascular fitness is ideal. You 
can get a sweat session in; it only 
takes 20-45 minutes, depend- 
ing on your time restrictions. To 
Maximize overload in cardio- 
vascular training, the exercise 
should be the correct type, done 
at the proper intensity and of a 
sufficient duration. 

The kind of exercise that you 
choose to do is important, be- 
cause it needs to relate to you and 
your goals. If you're training to 
run a 10K race, then you need to 
concentrate on endurance, train- 
ing more frequently while work- 
ing large muscle groups at once; 
if you're training to sprint 100m, 
then a quick effective workout 
may include plyometrics that re- 
¢ruit fast-twitch 


ry a full conversation normally. 

1-2 Very easy. Able to talk with 
little difficulty. 

3-4 Easy-moderate. Slight ef- 
fort to carry on a conversation. 

5-6 Moderate. Talking requires 
a moderate amount of effort. 

7-8 Difficult. Full sentences re- 
quire effort. Begin speaking be- 
tween breaths. 

9 Very difficult. Talking re- 
quires a lot of effort. 

10 Peak effort. Not able to talk 
at all. 


So, if you only have 30 minutes 
at the gym and are planning to do 
some cardio, jump on any piece of 
equipment, like a treadmill, bike, 
elliptical or rower, and warm up 
for about five minutes. Begin 
increasing your intensity by 





muscle fibers. 

Intensity is 
key, whether 
you're short on 
time or not. If 
you do not have 
the option of 
doing the ellip- 
tical machine 
for an hour at 
a steady pace, 
increasing your 
intensity for a 
shorter dura- 
tion will be just as beneficial, if 
not better. Research shows that 
optimum exercise intensity oc- 
curs in the 60- to 90-percent range 
of maximum heart rate. This fig- 
ure is broad because it is subject 
to fitness level as well as genetic 
factors. 

A heart rate monitor is a great 
way to measure your rate of in- 
tensity. The Rate of Perceived Ex- 
ertion (RPE) scale and the “talk 
test” are also adequate. Below 
is a 1-10 RPE scale, and “the talk 
test”: 





0 Very, very easy. Able to car- 
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Kelly Gonzalez 
Busy Bodies 


adding speed, 
resistance or 
both. Work 
at a moder- 
ate level (5-6 
RPE) for about 
five minutes, 
increase your 
intensity to 7-8 
RPE for about 
one to two min- 
utes, and then 
back off to 5-6 
RPE for three 
minutes. Re- 
peat this sequence until the end 
of your workout and finish with 
a five-minute cool-down at 2-4 
RPE. You will see improvements 
in the intensity and duration you 
are able to maintain, which will 
build your aerobic endurance 
at a faster rate. Plus you will be 
burning more calories in a short- 
er amount of time. Your goal for 
any cardio workout, whether it is 
for 10 minutes or an hour, is to in- 
crease your heart rate and break 
a sweat to ensure that your body 
is working hard enough. 

Here’s a helpful tip: use your 
iPod to help you get in shape. 
Make a playlist, using slower 
songs at the beginning to warm 
up and again at the end to cool 
down. Use faster, longer songs 
for moderate intensity, and your 
favorite fast pump-up songs 
for those short high-intensity 
intervals. _ Alternate between 


moderate and high intensity 
until the end of your cardio ses- 
sion and let the music move your 
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body! 

If you plan to work on strength 
training, but you feel that it takes 
forever and a day to run through 
a lifting routine, circuit training 
is a quick and effective alterna- 
tive. Circuit strength training in- 
volves an active recovery: while 
one muscle or muscle group is 
recovering, you go on to work a 
different group. This is also ben- 
eficial for weight loss and cardio- 
vascular fitness, because your 
heart rate is kept up while you 
rapidly move from station to sta- 
tion. 

A good circuit consists of a 
5-10 minute warm-up and cool- 
down. For example, ride a sta- 
tionary bike at a low level (4-6 
RPE) at the beginning and end 
of your workout. Your circuit 
should consist of 4-10 stations 
that work different muscles. A 
sample strength training circuit 
may look like this: 


leg press 
chest press 
lat-pull-down 
lunges 

seated row 
ab exercises 


The great thing about exercise 
is that you can do it anywhere, so 


/NEWS- 
Working out does not have to be a day-long affair. Performing various types of exercise in short burst increases results and productivity 


LAURA BITN 


don't let yourself skip daily phys- 
ical activity because you couldn't 
make it to the gym. If you're at 
home or at work, briskly walk 
or climb the stairs. You can pop 
in a workout video or do body 
weight exercises like push-ups, 
squats, crunches and lunges. Get 
outside! Increase your intensity 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
dubbed “the male pill,” although 
will actually be administered as 
an implant or injection. There is 
also RISUG (“Reversible Inhibition 
of Sperm Under Guidance” — des- 
perately in need of a good street 
name), an injection that blocks the 
vas deferens for 10 years. Another 
drug, adjudin, disrupts sperm 


|| maturation. There is nifedipine, 


which renders a guy temporar- 


| ily infertile. There are enzyme in- 
| hibitors that temporarily prevent 


sperm from binding to the surface 
of an egg. (I’m no expert on the 
glycoprotein chemistry involved 


| here, but I'd like to imagine the 


sperm bouncing off the egg, then 
sulking away defeatedly.) 
And my favorite: suspenso- 


| ries, custom-tailored underpants 
| that hold the testicles closer to the 
| body, warming the sperm, which 


kills most of them and leaves the 
survivors unable to swim prop- 


| erly. The change in temperature 


by doing speed bursts or climb- | 


ing hills instead of sticking to the 


flat terrain. The possibilities are | 


endless; all it takes is thinking 


outside the box, and a little com- | 


mitment. 

When you're short on time, 
it’s important to plan ahead. 
Know what your daily workout 
goal is, whether it be a three-mile 
run, strength training or a yoga 
class. It’s important not to get 


distracted until you’ve accom- | 
plished your goal. So save those | 
don't | 


conversations for later, 
dwindle in the locker room, and 


stop spending 20 minutes to pick | 


out a magazine. 

Making health and fitness a 
part of your daily routine helps 
you create a healthy lifestyle. 
Take time out of your day to ex- 
ercise and consider it your per- 
sonal time to let go and escape 
from stress, you'll be glad you 


did. As always: Be fit, be healthy, | 


be happy. 





is very gradual, so suspensories 
must be worn every day to pro- 
vide effective contraception. 
These variegated methods 
have one thing in common: none 
of them is readily available. Some 
are barely past the drawing board. 
Does this seem mind-boggling to 
you, too? Surely, if Homo sapiens is 
capable of the Acropolis, Chartres, 
the Taj Mahal, the Magna Carta, 
Russian grammar, a moon land- 
ing, The Big Lebowski and teeny- 
bopper art-punk, shouldn't it have 


| been a piece of easy-bake cheese- 


cake for one of us to develop, mar- 


| ket and make millions from a new 


male contraceptive by now? 
The scientific resources have 
been available for the development 


| of a male hormonal contraceptive 


since the 1970s, says Nelly Oud- 
shoorn, a professor of gender and 
technology studies (whoa!) at the 
University of Twente in the Neth- 
erlands, and author of The Male 
Pill: A Biography of a Technology in 
the Making. So why is it the case 
that male contraceptives are still 
unavailable? In Oudshoorn’s book 
— just about the only major work 
on male contraception — she ar- 
gues that a set of national and cor- 
porate interests have deprioritized 
research into the development of a 


| male hormonal contraceptive. 
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|: not just a 


It has been argued in the wake 
of Oudshoorn’s research that 
what lies behind this disinterest 
is a general lethargy on the part 
of guys — men simply are not in- 
terested in participating 1n contra- 
ception any more than is required 
of them. Certainly the statistics 
from U.N. report cited above seem 
to corroborate such a view. 

Compounding the problem, 
research shows that men find the 
concept of a hormonal contracep- 
tive to be threatening to their 
masculinity. 

Jon Bloch, a professor at South- 
ern Connecticut State University, 
told the magazine Science & Spirit 
in 2005, “It is doubtful that men 
would see this as something they 
should do to the extent that wom- 
en do.” 

Perhaps be the greatest reason 
why men don’t care about contra- 
ceptives was summarized in an 
anonymous comment left on “The 
Slog”, a blog run by Seattle news- 
paper The Stranger: “Well yea, they 
don't have to worry about squeez- 
ing a watermelon out their anus 
nine months later. Why would 
they want to take a pill?” 

On the other hand, a couple of 
European studies actually sug- 
gest that many men are gung-ho 
for a new male contraceptive. A 
1998 study in the British Journal of 
Family Planning interviewed men 
at a fitness center and found that 
80 percent of British blokes would 
rank a male hormonal contracep- 
tive, if it existed, as one of their 
top three choices of contraception, 
Similar findings have been made 
elsewhere; a 2005 study in Human 
Reproduction found that over 60 
percent of men in Germany, Spain, 
Brazil and Mexico would be up for 
trying a new form of contracep- 
tion. So given this groundswell of 
demand for this hypothetical drug, 
couldn't we say that the asymme- 
try of contraceptive use across the 
sexes is better explained by a pau- 
city of options, not by a lack of will 
on the part of the dudes? 

Whatever the case may be, it is 
clear that the men in this country 
need to man up, and take their 
share of contraceptive responsi- 
bility. Maybe then men can allow 
themselves a little peace of mind, 

and a little meadow-prancing. 





Volunteers’ eyes opened to native culture in Hawaii 


t is amazing how much 


we learned about in only ~ 


two weeks on the island 

of Kauai. Whether it was 

culture, environmental 
facts, the Hawaiian language or 
how to properly use an electric 
screwdriver, I certainly gained 
more knowledge than I expected 
to. 

I finally realized this during 
the “Mahalo Barbecue” that the 
homeowners hosted on the beach 
in honor of the Hopkins volun- 
teers. “Mahalo” means “Thank 
you,” and I have never seen a 
group as grateful as the one I en- 
countered that evening. 

The director of Habitat for 
Humanity in Kauai, who closely 
resembled Santa Claus, was in 
tears as he handed out our cer- 
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tificates and bear-hugged each 
member of our crew. I will never 
forget walking to receive my 
certificate and slowly turning to 
the sea of faces, which included 
my friends from school along 
with couples and their children 
who, with our help, have come 
one step closer to living in their 


a group of people, but a family. 
The grandmother was sitting 
with the youngest member on 
her lap acting as the referee. 
With members ranging from 
toddlers to the patriarch of the 
family, we considered turning 
back, not wanting to impose on 
their family game. 


new homes. As we 
Famil e discussed 
plays such Francesca Peretti our pian of 
action, how- 

role in Ha- ever, we 
waiian cul- Gu es [ Col U mn noticed we 
ture. were being 
Our site summoned 


supervisor always brought her 
mother dinner before attending 
beach barbecues and children 
were always with their parents 
on the beach causing commotion 
or playing games. 

For instance, the first day we 
arrived at the beach my friend 
Lisa and I noticed a group of 
people playing volleyball in the 
distance. With a sense of adven- 
ture, we decided to get involved 
in the game. 

As we approached the net, we 
realized that they were not just 



















Habitat for Humanity volunteers celebrate the successes of the 


over to join the game. Sopho- 
more Lisa Irizarry reminisced, 
“Families on the island clearly 
loved spending time together.” 
Although many cultures around 
the world are based upon famil- 
ial values, the families of Kauai 
seemed to share a spiritual bond 
that not only connected them to 
each other, but also to their an- 
cestors. 

Another very unique aspect of 
the trip in terms of discovering 
Hawaiian culture involved the 
neighboring island of Niihau. 


\ 
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COURTESY OF ELIZABETH-AN} 
ir hard work with an Mahalo Barbecue. 


This westernmost island pro- 
vides a home to Hawaiians who 
choose to maintain the native 
traditions and way of life. With 
no automobiles, electricity, build- 
ings or telephone systems, this 
culture forbids any foreigners to 
approach the island. 

The sole method of experi- 
encing such a unique, and more 
specifically, primal way of life 
is through helicopter tours. Our 
group did not get to experience 
this society, but when I return to 
Kauai I know this will be on my 
list of things to do. 

Throughout the duration of 

our stay, many continued to re- 
peat their course of action “upon 
return to the U.S.” We became 
so immersed in the native cul- 
ture that felt completely sepa- 
rate from the civilization of the 
United States. 
I cannot emphasize enough 
how superb _ this experience 
was on the island of Kauai. I sit 
in my tiny apartment in noisy 
Baltimore and recall the rolling 
waves, sandy shores, monstrous 
mountain ranges and the colorful 
yet deeply Spiritual and carefree 
culture of this is- 
land. 

I not only hold 
the physical fea- 
tures of the is- 
land close to my 
heart, but also 
the compassion- 
ate and gracious 
characters whom 
we encountered 

iroughout our 
trip. Whether it 
was the Habitat 
workers — whom 
we saw daily or 
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Admissions: applications and 
students and parents, oh my! 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
frequently gets calls from an- 
noyed parents who are “eager to 
yell at you.” Unable to get in touch 
with a dean or counselor, irritated 
parents, frustrated that their child 
has been waitlisted, rejected, etc., 
don’t hesitate to unleash their 
wrath on innocent “student as- 
sistants.” During her first week of 
work, Addison, a freshman right 
out of orientation, was stuck at the 
front desk with absolutely no in- 
structions, a decoy for applicants 
and their relatives still hot over a 
rejection letter. “You really learn 
as you go in Admissions,” she 
says, remarkably forgiving of her 
harsh initiation as an underling. 

Luckily, Addison is not merely 
a buffer, though she does absorb 
a brunt of misdirected anger. 
Addison acts as a deterrent in 
another way as well: she is a con- 
soler. “Parents like to hear from 
real students,” she says about the 
questions she gets when at the 
front desk. “Even if they’re in- 
terested in all the pre-med stuff, 
and they find out I’m more of a 
writer, they take the personal sto- 
ries to heart.” Does she ever have 
to butter them up a bit? “I don’t 
lie. I just try not to emphasize 


the negative.” Addison certainly 
looks like an honest girl, and that 
appearance has undoubtedly 
helped defer many an upset/over | 
eager parent from storming into 
the office to voice his or her opin- 
ions , concerns or lamentations. 
Had this been my job descrip- | 
tion last semester, I would have 
quit faster than I did. So what | 
keeps Addison in her position 
as student assistant-cum-human | 
shield? “It’s very flexible. I’m very 
involved and this job works well | 
with my schedule.” And the pay’s 
not bad; though when you're a | 
student, money is money. Addi- | 
son also says all the people in the 
office are very nice and relaxed. 
Of course they are, they don't 
have to deal with the crazies. 
Task Addison if she has any an- | 
ecdotes or interesting stories per- | 
taining to her job, because when I 
worked a campus job, I had none. | 
I’m just curious. “We have a quilt | 
hanging up in the office that one | 
applicant made for her ‘ten-dollar | 
essay’,” she says. “She was reject- 
ed.” Ouch. I wouldn’t want to be 
in Addison’s position the day that | 
girl shows up for her quilt. 
— Sarah Addison is also a staff | 
writer for the News-Letter 
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Mismantling the Dime Musuem marks end of an era 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
unusual.” 


Grown-up Baltimore 

Horne spoke about the chang- 
ing tastes of the public and the 
city. 

“Baltimore was always a very 
weird sort of town, it always ap- 
preciated the quirky things,” he 
said. “People liked the sideshows. 
It’s storytelling, it’s performance, 
it’s folk art, it’s a little bit of fan- 
tasy and fakery. 

“It’s like everything you had 
fun doing when you were 12.” 

“Unfortunately, now  Balti- 
more has kind of grown up and 
caught up to the 21st century.” 

Horne described a recent fu- 
neral he attended for one of his 
old friends from the 1960s, a 
wardrobe guy for John Waters’ 
movies. 

“We used to be kind of like 
terrorists, when the term was 
still complimentary,” he said. 
“We challenged things, we chal- 
lenged the establishment. 

“But when I saw all of us at the 
funeral, somehow we all looked 
like a bunch of old guys. We were 
all wearing ties. 

“And that’s kind of what hap- 
pened to the city — we all got 


| old, and we put on ties.” 


Rather than the dime muse- 
ums of the past, the adult Balti- 
more sports the entertainments 
of today: Hard Rock Café and the 
ESPN Zone, Anna Nicole Smith 
and YouTube. 

Two-headed ducks and 9- 
foot-long Peruvian Amazon 
mummies simply cannot com- 
pete against the new sensation- 


| alism. 


“We go looking for the fun 
stuff in life that sometimes re- 


| quires a little bit of effort to ob- 


tain,” Horne said. 


Museum of Nothing 

And so in our age of grown- 
up entertainment and more so- 
phisticated cheap thrills, the 
American Dime Museum fades 
away, its already-sold items to 
be dispersed around the coun- 
try. 

Gone is the standing stuffed 
bear in Mardi Gras beads and a 
battered top hat that used to greet 
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« AvA HERMAN- 
Hometown: 
Miami, Fla. 

Major: Writing Seminars 
Year: Junior 


| She's energetic, spontaneous 
and into those foreign men. You 
know, the boys with the exotic 
accents, the suave personalities, 
English as their second language 
...and hairy. This dashing Prince 
| Charming may come on a white 
horse, but he better want some- 





thing beyond the closest horizon: 
he must be “driven. I’m Writing 
Sems, I need someone with life 
goals and/or a career plan!” 

The sentimental side of her em- 
braces the idea of her perfect date 
as a romantic dinner out with 
her honey. Complete with giving 
rabbit kisses — she defines them 
as “neck nuzzles” — she would 
chat up her sweetie, loving it as 
he added “zors” to the ends of 
his words. She gives as examples 
‘Jolzors” or “sexzors.” She’s not 
worried if she can’t always make 
out his English; in fact, for her 
less is better, because this cutie 
champions the motto “Verbal 
communication is overrated.” 

But how important is commu- 
nication anyway? When it comes 
down to getting her man, the 
line “I want to ban you, ban you 
so hard” has gotten results. That 
might seem a little strange; it’s 
actually a quote from one of the 
songs she likes, “Boten Anna,” 
to listen to while setting the 


TAT HOPKINS. 


@eeeeeoeve0edee2e0202000800 
mood. Hailing from Sweden, 
the band Basshunter’s tunes 
“Dota” or “Boten Anna.” The 
Swedish techno is perfect for | 
her awkward dancing. | 

Ask her about her most em- 
barrassing dating experience, 
and this coy lady will merely 
respond with “I have a lot that 
are not P.G.../’ a statement she 
doesn’t care to elaborate on. 
Despite the implied occasional 
misstep, Ava must have over- 
come whatever situations she 
experienced: the lady is taken. 

But who cares when Ava is 
a woman with scrumptious 
brown eyes and a charming 
personality, bothof which come 
in handy when she and her so- 
rority sisters in Phi Mu are be- 
ing pretty in pink, or when she 
convinces those high-schoolers 
to come to Hopkins; she’s both 
a Blue Key tour guide and an 
admissions representative. If 
someone this hot wanted you 
to come to JHU, why not? 





be 


nominate them 


Midterm weeks are beginning and you know you want a study buddy... Find someone cute and 
for Hot at Hopkins by e-mailing jhufeatures@hotmail.com 





This 5-ft 3-in. brown-eyed 
super-heroine wants to save the 
world. But short of super pow- 
ers, she must rely on her win- 
ing charms, which include her 
role as internal vice president 
for her sorority, Delta Xi Phi, 
and membership to both JHU- 
MUNC (JHU Model United Na- 
tions Conference) and the FSA 
(Filipino Students Association). 
The brunette bombshell touts 
her abilities to be both honest 
and realistic, staying that she 
tells “my friends the things they 
don’t want to hear, but need to.” 

Her benefits come witha cost, 
as Judy faults herself with being, 
“too practical and not a huge 
risk taker,” traits which she feels 
occasionally “deprive me of re- 
ally ‘feeling’ or really ‘enjoying’ 
things.” However, she knows 

what it is that’she wants in her 
man, stating that he must have 
“Intelligence,” (with the big 1) 
_and be appreciative of learning, 
while making the effort to edu- 
cate himself about a topic with 
which he doesn’t have much _ 



















familiarity. Independence is an- 
other trait; he must not cling to 
her, and give her space. This cor- 
responds with her biggest turn- 
off, which is “people who need or 
want to know where you're going 
and what you're doing 24/7 a.k.a. 
psycho-stalkers.” She knows her 
own mind and what she wants: 
that “he wear the pants in the re- 
lationship, not me.” 

The doll states that any date 
with her guy is ideal, as long as 
he plans it out and puts a bit of 
thought into it. However, she’s 
quick to state that in the boudoir, 
nothing is immediately going 
down, at least “definitely not af- 
ter a first date because then you'll 
give the impression you're easy; 
it would vary, depending on the 
guy and situation.” While claim- 
ing that “I’m not really romantic, 
at all, but I’m working on it,” Judy 


certainly has plenty of romantic 
anecdotes, stating “in high school, 


my friend asked me to prom by 
making a trail of Hershey kisses 
leading to my house and when I 
followed the trail out to my front 
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- Jupy YANG- 
Hometown: 
San Jose, Calif. 
Major: Political Science, 





History, Africana Studies 
Year: Junior 


yard, he gave me a bouquet of 
roses after saying that he had 
kissed the ground I walked on.” 
If that doesn’t call for an “aww- 
ww,” we don’t know what does. 
But for the lucky gentleman who 
can think up a way to top that 
story, he’s in luck: this enchant- 
ress is single. 











visitors at the door. Gone is the 
glass vial that contained the fart 
of Le Petomane, who could blow 
out a candle with his gas. Gone is 
the Jack-o-l ope, half jackrabbit, 
half antelope, formerly mounted 
on the wall. 

But at least the American 
Dime Museum had a proper fu- 
neral, with some fanfare and cer- 
emony. 

Other closed-down Baltimore 
museums, such as the Museum 
of Urology and the Museum of 
Incandescent Lighting, faded 
without a trace or a headline, 
Horne said. 

He proposed opening a big 
museum with nothing in it, a re- 
pository for peculiar Baltimore. 

“It would be a museum for all 
the things that are lost,’ Horne 
said. “It would just be little 
plaques for things. James Dean’s 
Porsche that he crashed. The sto- 
len star from the original star- 
spangled banner. 

“Do you think people would 
resent it if they paid five dollars 
to get in, and there was nothing 
there? 

“But you know, it would make 
you curious, where all those things 
went. Maybe if it was descriptive 
enough, people would dig around 
and find it and bring it back.” 


UNVEILING THE MYSTERIES | 


Most of the exhibits in the late, great American Dime 
Museum that are up for auction are just harmless oddites, 
but buyers beware: A few items have tawdry backstories 
worth every cent of their price. Here are two: 


HAND OF SPIDER-LILLIE 


Australia, circa 1814. She soon 
found the funnel-web spider, 
which was the most poison- 
ous spider in the world, and 
decided to seek revenge upon 
her British jailors by gather- 
ing the eggs of the spiders and 
hiding them in her ring. When 
practicing her trade, she would 
release the hatchlings upon 
the beds, pillows and clothing 
of her lovers, knowing full well 
that the spider’s bite would be 
fatal. Pitts was eventually be- 
trayed by her cell mate, and 
sentenced to be hung. After 
her death, her hand (wearing 
the ring) were placed on a pole 
in the prison courtyard as a re- 
minder to others considering 
treason. The hand was kept in 
the family of Officer Howard 
May until 1952, when it was 
donated to the museum. 


Called the “Hand of Spider 
Lillie,” this artifact suppos- 
edly belonged to Lillian Pitts, 
a prostitute, from Kent, Eng- 
land. Pitts had been banished 
to a penal colony near Sydney, 














THE RANGOON SEWER SERPENT 





As one of the four animals 
that had been traced to the ori- 
gins of the East Ragoon Sewer 
System in 1908 and 1913, the 
Rangoon Sewer Serpent has 
an usual tale attached to its 
habitation. Caption Van Smith 
awoke early on the morning 
of November 4, 1911 and went 
to his water closet. As he ap- 
porached, he heard a strange 
noise in the water behind him. 

Luckily, the English Consul 
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MINUTES IN HELL! 
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m THE MOST SPECTACULAR ATTRACTION IN HISTORY : 











lest” Non: member had a gun, and was 
EFYING an able to fire a single shot into the 


receptacle, which then shat- 
tered. Upon closer examina- 
tion, found among the shards 
of glass and pools of water, 
was this terrible creature, stone 
dead. It is assumed that this 
animal - which has not been 
identified- would be of a violent 
temper, as well as deadly ven- 














omous. Having been rushed to 
the village pharmacist after its 
demise, this is the only intact 
corpse in existence. 
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COURTESY OF ANNA YUKHANANOV 
Among the multitudes of oddities in the 
Dime Museum was this advertisment for 
the “hellish travel site” of Marvelo. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT _ 


JHUT’s Five Women bares humor and pathos Exhibition traces Koran's 


The plays’ phenomenal writing, directing, and acting bring the characters’ unique, and often eccentric, personalities to lile 


By LISA CAREY 
Che Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Now playing at the Merrick 
Barn is Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Theater’s production of Five 
Women Wearing the Same Dress. 
he playwright is Alan Ball, writ- 
er of the acclaimed television se- 


development 


By FARAH QURESHI 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s easy to let the images we 
see in the mass media color our 
impressions of the world and the 


| people in it. In fact, great strides 


must still be made towards ex- 


over history 


tells us infinitely more about each 
other, both as a people and as in- 
dividuals, than words could ever 
say. It’s the unspoken unifier. 

“Islamic calligraphic art, how- 
ever, breaks the mold, and seems 
to be in a realm of its own. Art- 
istry is inextricably bound to writ- 


a ee : f; Jone iving rise to a wholly 

ries Six Feet Under and the Oscar- tending the public's understand- ten i f a ssi 4 

: ; : ’ : ‘ctinctive form of expression. 

winning American Beauty. Billed ing of Islam, the world’s sec- distinctive oe hit iH Rehy 

% : a : aud “i » Word is an incred- 
av “a hilarious comedy,” the | ond-largest religion, beyond the Speaking the ¢ 


show has talented cast that does 
not disappoint. The personalities 
of the five women wearing the 
same hideous bridesmaid’s dress 
comes across loud and clearin the 
Barn’s intimate black-box theatre 
—a testament to the experienced 
direction of John Astin. 

The five women are brides- 
maids who are friends, relatives 
or The women share 
nothing but the same gaudy red 
dress and contempt for the bride, 
Tracy Marlow De Clure, whom 
we never see. The setting is the 
bedroom of the bride’s little sis- 
ter, Meredith, which becomes a 
hideout for the bridesmaids to 
dish, rant, vent and find their 
own happy endings. 

While the writing is witty, it 
is the sheer energy and standout 
performances of each of the ac- 
tors that makes the show enjoy- 
able. 

For example, sophomore Brit- 
tany Matava’s portrayal of the 
loud, opinionated little sister of 
the bride, scheming to disrupt 
her sister’s wedding, brings in- 
stant life to the play. With her 
mastery of sarcasm and the sulky 
slump, Matava also provides the 
physical comedy of the show, cul- 
minating in her flashing the en- 
tire wedding party. The actress 
shows her depth in an intense, 
emotional confession in the final 
minutes of the play. 

In contrast to Matava’s re- 
bellious character, freshman 
Evelyn Clark portrays the awk- 
ward younger cousin Frances, a 
staunch Christian girl, the only 
one without something horrible 
to say about the bride. (She is 
also the only one who enjoys 


in-laws 
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Freshman Emily Daly (I), freshman Evelyn Clark and senior Elizabeth Gilbert share the same awful dress in Ave Women. 


the bright-red prom dress and 
lampshade hat.) At first her 
character’s grating optimism, 
exaggerated by Clark’s sweet 
Southern accent, is more annoy- 
ing than endearing. However, as 
all the other women eventually 
break into rants, Clark provides 
an essential counterpoint that 
keeps the play light enough to 
laugh at. 

Breaking up an awkward in- 
terchange between Meredith and 
Frances, senior Elizabeth Gilbert 
delivers a phenomenal perfor- 
mance as Trisha, the bride’s best 
friend from high school and the 
“reigning queen of the bad repu- 
tation.” 

Her character shows the 
most depth, ranging from the 
outspoken empowered woman 
to the sympathetic friend. Gil- 
bert makes the transitions eas- 
ily while providing most of the 


show’s comedy with her expres- 
sive delivery. However, when 
the show switches to its one ro- 
mantic segment, Gilbert’s shy 
exchange seems unnatural and 
the scene drags. 

Fortunately, the lone man in 
the show, senior James Zwerne- 
man, holds his own brilliantly 
as Tripp Davenport, Trisha’s 
love interest and the cousin 
of the groom. He pulls off the 
pursuit of the hard-to-get guy 
without looking like a sleaze or 
a lovesick puppy, providing all 
the comedy and chemistry of 
the love scene. 

Freshman Emily Daly plays 
Georgeanne Darby, the most 
deliciously bitter of the brides- 
maids and the high-school-era 
“agly sidekick” of the bride. Her 
confession of an affair is one of 
the most brilliant moments of the 
show; Daly deftly captures the 


BSO celebrates Philip Glass’ 70th birthday 


By GRETCHEN STITELER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In celebration of Baltimore 
native Philip Glass’ 70th birth- 
day, the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra hosted the East Coast 
premiere of “LIFE: A Journey 
Through Time.” The multimedia 
presentation combines the daz- 
zling work of National Geographic 
photographer Frans _ Lanting 
with seven adapted pieces of 
Glass’ music. 

“LIFE” marks the culmination 
of a seven-year project for Lant- 
ing. Inspired by a self-proclaimed 
interest “in tracing biodiver- 
sity back to its origins,” Lanting 


ages that traced the natural his- 
tory of life on Earth. 

The fruit of Lanting’s labor is 
a one-hour presentation of 500 
to 600 images divided into seven 
segments: Elements, Beginnings, 
Out of the Sea, On Land, Into the 
Air, Out of the Dark, and Planet 
of Life. The organization of im- 
ages sketches a rough picture of 
evolution, interspersing geologi- 
cally timeless landscapes with 
microscopic prokaryotes, fos- 
sils and present-day flora and 
fauna. 

A portion of the images that 
Lanting chose for the “LIFE” 
presentation is available in the 
September 2006 book of the same 


of digital enhancement, the vi- 
brancy of color in Lanting’s work 
is authentic — no small feat, con- 
sidering the visual intensity of 
the photographs. 

Lanting worked in collabora- 
tion with visual choreographer 
Alexander Nichols to coordinate 
his photographic portfolio with 
Glass’ music. As the orchestra 
performs in dimmed light, Lant- 
ing’s images are projected onto 
three large flat screens above the 
stage. 

The driving force behind 
“LIFE” is the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s new maestra, 
Marin Alsop. She is incidentally 
the first woman in history to 


sexual frustration of an unhap- 
pily married woman. Daly also 
stands out among the actors for 


nailing her character's age, play- | 


ing the most believable 30-some- 
thing woman. 

Rounding out the talented 
cast is junior Justine Wiesinger 
playing Mindy De Clure, the 
awkward lesbian sister of the 
groom. 

Though her clumsiness is 
overdone in the beginning of 
the show, Justine manages to 
endear her outsider character to 
the other bridesmaids and to the 
audience. She also pulls off rant- 
ing against men without falling 
into the typical man-hater im- 
age. 

It is very unusual for a show to 
showcase so much talent. JHUT 
clearly picked well with both the 
show and the casting. 


Five Women Wearing the 
Same Dress will be showing in the 
Merrick Barn this coming weekend, 
March 2 and 3 at 8 p.m. and March 
4at 2 p.m. Tickets are $15 for general 
admission, $5 for students and $13 
for seniors. 


| countless 


misconceptions — that 


| surround it. As a Muslim Ameri- 
| can myself, I couldn’t have been 


more thrilled to see the Walters 
Art Gallery making its own step 


| towards promoting this sense of 





understanding. Speaking the Word 
of God: Illuminated Korans may 
seem like a small gesture to some, 
but to me, it’s so much more. 

The power of art has proven 
time and time again to transcend 
the limits of mere words. Just look 
at Da Vinci's Mona Lisa and Van 
Gogh's Starry Night; after all these 
years, these masterpieces contin- 


| ue to captivate hearts and minds 


everywhere. Why is that? The an- 
swer is simple: art makes us feel. 
Love it or hate it, art draws upon 
what makes us human in order 


| to bring us together. At the same 


time, art is the frankest form of 
self-expression. It is more than just 
paint on canvas or ink on paper; it 
is the artist — in his or her very 
purest form — infused in every 


| inch of the work. What we create 


ible display of unique cultural 
and temporal identity as well as 
a sincere, unwavering devotion 
to the faith that unites more than 
1.2 billion people. To Muslims, 
the Koran is the scripture which 
guides every second of each day 
of their lives, and through artistic 
representation of it, we are givena 
glimpse into what Islam truly is. 
Neatly tucked away in the 
Manuscript Gallery on the third 
floor, 22 Korans from various 
parts of the Muslim world are 
showcased, tracing the evolution 
of calligraphy from the 9th to 
19th centuries. While the Koran 
has been translated into count- 
less languages, Muslims read 
and recite it in the original Arabic 
because it is regarded as the pre- 
cise word of God spoken directly 
to the prophet Muhammad. Cal- 
ligraphic representation of these 
words has become a prominent 
feature of Islamic art because 
depictions of Muhammad - or 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 

















COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM 
The Walters Art Museum presents the calligraphy work of several different Korans. 





Gallery's premier exhibit hits close to Home 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The sense of home is a tricky 
subject. Many Hopkins students 
have struggled with it and per- 
sonally, after three years at college 
and a two-bedroom apartment 
with my first permanent address 
in years, I can finally call Balti- 
more home. Nancy Froehlich, a 
graphic design 





students of hers — asking them 
to contribute pieces addressing 
the concept of home. Twenty-six 
artists replied and constructed 
the one-night exhibit. 
Froehlich’sjuxtaposed herhome 
and Home to great effect. The gal- 
lery was a standard, white-walled, 
well-lit place, and yet it was also 
had bathrooms, stairs, and a back 
porch — all the accoutrements of 
a house. It was 


bringing the outside inside, and 
[in] how we alter natural forms 
to make them easier to digest or 
more sterile and friendly.” The 
antlers, an unnatural shade of 
pastel pink, appeared striking 
against the white wall and as a 
subject seemed out of place; yet 
the warmth of the pink forced 
the room and the viewer to accept 
them. 


Sprinkled throughout every 


sought to compile a series of im- name. Despite the temptations lead a major American orchestra. | professor at 3 : both comfort- room on the first floor were ev- 
Lanting approached | the Maryland Asanartist ]amin- able and pro-  erything from stark portraits of 
Alsop in 2004 with the | Institute  Col- fessional at the East Baltimore at night, a wig- 


idea of setting his pho- 

tography to music. 
Together they con- 

sulted with Glass, who 


liciting the artistic 
expertise of Nichols, 
“LIFE” premiered in 
August 2006 at the 
Cabrillo Festival of 
Contemporary Music 





lege of Art has 
transformed her 
Baltimore home 
at 2219 Saint 


public. The ex- 
hibition, entitled 
Home, features 
a collection of 
work from local artists around the 
theme of home. 


terested in man-made 
interpretations of 
natural forms ... I 


— CHRISTINE TILLMAN 


same time. The 
first  presenta- 
tion of note was 


® a collection of 


m 


text was simple 
and along the 
lines of, “I went 
looking for my 
old house and couldn't find it” 
Examining each home in each 





wam (a space open and invit- 
ing to all who wanted a small 
escape from the din of chatter), 
a simulated. kitchen table with 


agreed to provide the | Paul St. into an . : ses photographs hot apple pie served to all who 
“soundtrack” for their | art gallery and interested in bringing of houses. The were willing to become part of 
production. After so- | opened it to the the outside inside. accompanying the home installation (this was, 


in my opinion, the most interest- 
ing installation not just because it 
invited the attendees to eat, but 
it also invited them to accept the 
table, room and house, as theirs 


for the using). The back room of 
the house and the final room of 
the exhibit were decorated with 
two ‘70s-style couches and a dim 
lamp allowing just enough light 
for a projector from the same era, 
exhibiting a slideshow of photo- 
graphs that the artist's grandfa- 
ther had taken in “times before 


(of which Alsop is the 
former music director 
and conductor). 
Lanting and Nichols 
continually edited the 
sequence of images, 
which plays at Alsop’s 
feet on three monitors 


2219 Saint Paul St. is like any 
other row house. It’s tucked 
unassumingly between other 
brownstones, its only distinguish- 
ing features the “Home” decal 
pressed onto the front window 
and the steady stream of people 
that flowed in and out of it last 


picture, I found each one familiar, 
a house I'd seen driving around 
my old hometown. I couldn't stop 
looking and wondering which 
houses I might have seen before, 
which one the artist had lived in, 
and why he couldn’t remember 
where he had once lived. I then re- 





during performances. 
She consequently has 


chestra in accordance 


to rush or slow the or- 


Friday night. 

“When I bought the house 
three years ago,” Froehlich said, 
“I dreamed of turning the first 


alized that if someone had shown 
me a picture of my first house 
I would not have recognized it. 
Our perception of things changes 


the introduction of words like 
divorce and addiction.” 


This was the first show that 
Froehlich has curated in her 


with the sequence, | floor into a gallery. It took afew overtime, and something thatwas home, and she hopes to hold 
which became espe- | years to renovate and once I was once very large might now seem another one in the upco i 

cially difficult when | finished I realized that I was fairly average. The idea of home is months, with a dittenee there 
that sequence had been | more excited about curating than _ painfully subject to thatsame shift Her next show has much ae 


in view. 

Other pieces included a set 
of pink ceramic antlers by artist 
Christine Tillman, who said of her 


having a gallery where people 
come and go, especially because 
I live there. So my resolution was 
to have a show that was a one- 


recently altered. “Life 
does change, but ‘LIFE: 
A Journey Through 
Time’ is finished,” Al- 


up to though, as the first theme 
was masterfully executed, espe- 
cially considering that the pieces 
reflect the many artists’ varie- 





sop jokes. night event.” piece, “As an artist aminterested gated conce tions 
; COURTESY OF FRANSLANTING ° . As for the “final” Froehlich had extended anin- in man made interpretations of unique A of emcee 
Artist Frans Lanting’s works, including this one, were featured as a backdrop to the concert. © CONTINUED ON Pace B8 | vitationto50artists—friendsand natural forms ... I'm interested in meshed together seamlessly : 
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The Lonely 


By SAMMY CHESTER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


One of my most memorable 
teachers in high school used to ex 
plain why he wore white socks “a 
recalling a story about his beloved 
mentor, Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveit- 
chik. As his wife’s health wors- 
ened and her eyesight dimmed, 
Rabbi Soloveitchik decided that in 
order to ease her role in the laun- 
dry room, he would henceforth 
only wear white socks. The story 
might have ended there, except 
that Rabbi Soloveitchik was no or- 
dinary kind-hearted husband. As 
the new biographical documen- 
tary The Lonely Man of Faith mem- 
orably says in 
rabbi, ‘ 
a religious mind unsurpassed in 
his time ... removed from us reg- 
ular mortals.” 
nius, this sensitive husband who 
for over 40 years was arguably 
the preeminent scholar, teacher 
and leader of American Jewry? 
The Lonely Man of Faith seeks to 
answer these questions and more 
by portraying the life and legacy 
of one of the most dy namic and 
complicated religious leaders of 
the 20th century. 

Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchik — or 
the “Rav” as he is affectionately 
known-lived over half his life in 
America. It was in this country 
that he rose to prominence, ordain- 
ing over 2,000 rabbis as the senior 
teacher at Yeshiva Univ ersity’s 
Theological Seminary, guiding the 
Jewish community as the leader of 
the Religious Zionist party and the 
Rabbinical Council of America, 
and forever altering the landscape 
of Jewish theology. Nevertheless, 
his success in synthesizing a re- 
ligious worldview and engage- 
ment with modern society reflect 
his early years in Europe and his 
unique family background. 

Soloveitchik’s parents were 
both very important sources in 
their son’s life. Descended on 
both sides from some of the most 
prominent rabbinical scholars of 
the past two centuries, his father, 
Rabbi Moshe Soloveitchik, devot- 
ed the latter part of his life to en- 
suring that his son would emerge 
as the scholarly leader of the next 
generation. His father served as 
his personal teacher until he left 
home at age 21 for university. 

That Soloveitchik attended 
university at all was chiefly due 
to the influence of his mother, 
Pesia Soloveitchik. Her insistence 
that her son gain a strong secular 
education had critical importance 
for his future as the leader of the 
Modern Orthodox Jewish commu- 


introducing the 
‘he was simply a genius .. 


Who was this ge- 
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Man of Faith gles Ravs legacy 


> 
at 


nity. In great part due 
to his influe snce, Mod- 
ern Orthodoxy has 
defined itself as wel- 


coming engagement 


with modern se cular 


society while main- 


traditional 
religious cony ictions 
and observance. 

The 


taining 


film does 
a wonderful job at 
capturing this early 
phase of Soloveit- 
chik’s life, depicting 


the violence in pre- 
rey olutionary 
sia and Easte ‘rm Eu- 
rope that continually 
forced his family to 
move west and finally 
leave for America in 
1932. Before arriving 
in America, he com- 
pleted his university 
studies with a doctor- 
ate in philosophy, an 
experience that left 
him strongly influ- 
enced by thinkers like 
Sren Kierkergaard 
and also married to a 
fellow university stu- 
dent, Tonya Lewitt. 

It was upon arriv ing in Amer- 
ica that Soloveitchik began his 
lifelong position as a leader of 
American Jew ry. He was quickly 
named rabbi of the religious com- 
munity in Boston, a city he would 
never permanently leave for the 
next 50 years. The film does an 
especially fine job of placing him 
and his wife within the politics 
of mid-20 century Jewish Boston. 
The young couple was committed 
to invigorating the assimilating 
community through education 
and traditional religious obser- 
vance. Although their initiatives 
did not meet without opposition, 
the Soloveitchiks were ultimately 
very successful. The Jewish day 
school they founded to educate 
the Jewish community’s youth, 
The Maimonides School, contin- 
ues to flourish to this day. 

Following the death of his fa- 
ther in 1941, Soloveitchik took his 
place as a senior teacher at Yeshiva 
University. It is from this position 
that he cemented his place as the 
preeminent spiritual force within 
Modern Orthodoxy. As a teacher, 
he was in his element, and from 
his new position he could directly 
engage the generations of young 
rabbinical students who passed 
through his classroom. 

The rest of the film breaks the 
chronological story to focus on 
Soloveitchik’s position vis-a-vis 
the State of Israel, the ultra-Or- 


Rus- 





thodox, and most profoundly, 
himself and his immediate sur- 
roundings. His rocky reception 
in the ultra-Orthodox world due 


to his liberal views on the impor- ' 


tance of women’s Torah learn- 
ing and intra-faith dialogue is 
depicted well. However the film 
fails to do full justice to Soloveit- 
chik’s complex relationship with 
the State of Israel. Soloveitchick 
emerged after the horrors of the 
Holocaust as a committed Zion- 
ist. However, while he wrote elo- 
quently on the Jewish people’s 
passion for the land, he not only 
declined the position of Chief 
Rabbi of Israel, but never even 
visited Israel during his many 
years in America. 

If there is one theme stressed | 
throughout the film, especially a 
its latter stages, it is Soloveitchik’s 
profound sense of existential | 
alienation, a loneliness that he | 
most famously expressed in his 
landmark essay — and the source 
of the film’s title The Lonely Man of | 


Faith. Ethan Isenberg, the direc- | 
tor/producer, has explained that | 


contrary to some who suggest that 
his loneliness was merely a philo- 
sophical alienation, his isolation 
was perhaps also emotional. 

As the title suggests, the film ar- 
gues that Rav Soloveitchik’s sense 
of isolation amid his magnificent 
social and spiritual accomplish- 


ments is perhaps his major legacy. | 


Local artists funk-up Schwarzenegger flicks 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

Ultimate Reality is a collabora- 
tion between video artist Jimmy 
Joe Roche and musician Dan 
Deacon. It featured a large video 
screen, projecting video-collages 
of Schwarzenegger films, while 
Deacon provided a well-synced 
soundtrack. Friday’s performance 
also featured two live drummers 
onstage that accompanied the 
music. It was very loud, with ev- 
erything either incredibly neon, 
or stylized in slow-motion, cap- 
turing the audience in a trance 
fixated on an amazing selection of 
Schwarzenegger clips. The clips 
were drawn from drastically dif- 
ferent works in Schwarzenegger's 
catalogue, from Conan the Barbar- 
ian to True Lies, and Kindergarten 
Cop and Junior, and, of course, 





Ke COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWJIMMYJ 
dinate fealty creators Dan Deacon (music 
ems of Wham City, a qroup of artists w 


Terminator 2: Judgment Day. The 
first set used primarily scenes 
from Conan and True Lies. There 
were many brilliant moments of 
explosive sensory overload, such 
as when neon green harrier jets 
fired at a bright pink bridge, caus- 
ing the screen to burst in another 
wave of multi-layered insanity. 
The silhouette of Jamie Lee Cur- 
tis’ dance scene from True Lies 
waved back and forth all over the 
screen, duplicated and mirrored 
so that the contours of her danc- 
ing body created a mess of sexual 
imagery. 

In a brief interview with 
Roche, he described how Schwar- 
zenegger was an ideal candidate 
for Ultimate Reality, since his films 
are such a fundamental element 
of a bizarre suburban mythology 


eee 
and Jimmy Joe Roche (video) are two 
Bs migrated to Baltimore in 2003. 


‘ 





of violence and comedy. He dis- 
cussed how his films provide a 


_ fascinating “surreal counter-life” 


in our society. Indeed, Schwar- 
zenegger’s screen presence was 
very captivating. The manner in 
which his films were taken out of 
context created serious thought 
regarding his status as an icon, 
and successfully relayed themes 
of hero-worship and escapism via 
Schwarzenegger. His newfound 
role as a politician was simply 
another element that played a 
part in the presentation, even 
though this was not the initial 
intention of Roche. “As we began 
to finish [the project], we realized 
the political aspect it had in our 
society,” Roche said. 

After the initial segment, 
each new segment was intro- 
duced with a brief mishmash of 
narrative, combining .Schwar- 
zenegger’s films, as well as 
other films such as Bill and Ted. 
Roche discussed wanting to in- 
clude an element of fan fiction in 
the project, selecting Bill and Ted 
since it appropriately mirrors 
Schwarzenegger’s _ narratives 
and motifs, such as alien control 
and time travel. The end result 
was an absolutely astounding 
collection of clips layered on top 
of each other, split and duplicat- 
ed, which featured more than 
several brilliant moments, such 
as a pregnant Schwarzenegger 
from Junior, looking down to see 
his child as a horrendous mu- 


tant with four legs, or Schwar- 


zenegger as the Terminator, 
slowly giving the thumbs up as 
he descends into a pit of molten 
lead. It’s a tremendous work of 
psychedelia that is well worth 
seeing if the opportunity arises. 
More of Roche’s work can be 
found at the Current Gallery, 
and portions of his films can be 
viewed at http://www.jimmyjo- 
eroche.com. 





COURTESY OF YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 


The Lonely Man of Faith documents Rabbi Soloveitchik’s influence on generations of his students 





New Vibrations 


Antibalas Afrobeat 
Orchestra 
Security 

ANTI Records 
March 6, 2007 


Security, the new album from 
Brooklyn, New York’s Antiba- 
las Afrobeat Orchestra stretches 
beyond previously uncrossed 
boundaries. Unlike most afro- 
beat albums, Antibalas’ newest 
strays from Fela Kuti’s tradition- 
al 1970s style of the genre and 
almost creates something new 
— what some might even call 
modern Afrobeat. The album is 
the group’s fifth, and was put out 
on their new record label, ANTI 
Records, with a new producer, 
John McEntire. While the album 
does still retain its original style 


| in a few of its songs, most of the 


album explores other genres and 
incorporates them into this new 
musical universe. 

The production on the album 
is excellent. The crisp and well- 


| defined sounds on every track 


That very focus, however, robs the 
film of giving enough stress to his 
broader legacy within the Mod- 
ern Orthodox and general Jewish | 
and secular communities. In this | 
absence the film betrays a sense of 
parochialism, a conclusion that is 
only validated by the dependence | 
on the Soloveitchik’s closest stu- | 
dents as the scholarly commen- 
tators. Whatever it may lack, the 
film is nevertheless a valuable 
means of introducing the person- 
ality and dynamic genius of the 
Rav to a broader audience. | 





‘Art and faith | 
‘displayed at 


‘Walters show 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
any other prophets, 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus — are 
strictly forbidden in order to pre- 
vent idolatry. Consequently, to 
celebrate their faith and the ways 
in which it influences their own | 
identity, the very words of the 
Koran itself are used as a form of 
artistic expression. 

The exhibit illustrates the | 
transformation of Koranic callig- 
raphy from the geometric, widely 
spaced Kufic script of 9th-century 
Egypt, to the sweeping Maghribi 
script of 12-century Spain and 
sub-Saharan Africa. These early 
texts are primarily ink on parch- 
ment with very few decorative 
embellishments, instead focus- 
ing on the precise practice of cal- 
ligraphy. However, as you move 
through the manuscripts, you 
witness a trend towards more 
dramatically ornate works. Ko- 
rans from 17th-century Turkey, 
as well as Iran and North India 
are prime examples of this, inte- 
grating the use of paint and gold 
to create intricate patterns. Here, 
script is combined with ornamen- 
tation in a scene of breathtaking 
beauty. Gold shines in harmony 
with bright blues, reds and pur- 
ples, uniting the splendor of the 
natural world with the serenity 
of spirituality. These words that 
serve as the foundation upon 
which the faith of Islam is built 
are truly radiant. 

Whether the pages are 6 feet 
long or 2 inches long, these Ko- 
rans all convey the same sen- 
timent: the genuine devotion 
Muslims feel towards their faith, 
and the peace they find within 
it. Through the ages, artists in 
the Muslim world have used this 
distinct art form to portray their 
individual styles, some cultures 
through the calligraphy itself, 
and others through elaborate or- 
namentation. Each approach is 
art is in its own right, capable of 
evoking a myriad emotions in the 
viewer and moving Muslims and 
non-Muslims alike. Through the 
sheer attention and artistry put 


into every letter of every word . 


of these transcriptions, we see Is- 
lam in its most genuine, earnest 
form, and the heart of every Mus- 
lim shines through. Whether you 
understand Arabic or not, these 
texts are dramatic illustrations of 


the importance of artistic expres- — 


sion as a means of both promot- 
ing knowledge and uniting us 
as a people in a way only art is 
capable of. 


* 


including | 





showcase McEntire’s production 
skills and make it evident that 
the group had some outstanding 
sound engineers in addition to 
a first-class horn section. As the 
tracks open with “Beaten Met- 
als”, a hip-hop influenced drum 
beat, majestic brass fanfare, and 
a colorful array of percussive in- 
struments drives home the fact 
that, with this newest album, 
Antibalas is venturing into new 
territory. The second track, “Fili- 
buster XXX”, is more in the tradi- 








tional Fela Kuti style of afrobeat, 
but benefits from more defined 
synthesizer sounds. While a lot of 
their music channels Fela Kuti’s, 
Antibalas does their own thing 
by playing without the typical 
laid-back that characterize his 20- 
40 minute long songs, showing 
that these guys are superb mu- 
sicians. The fifth track, entitled 
“War Hero,” features Fela-esque 
call and response lyrics in pidgin 
English, a deep funky bass line, 
syncopated rhythms, and more 
exciting synthesizer sounds. 
Overall, Security is a funky al- 
bum that plays well from start to 
finish. While the album is great 
for personal listening, it doubles 
as an excellent dance or party al- 
bum. Antibalas’ new album, Secu- 
rity, shows the progression of the 
genre characterized by the music 
of one man, Fela Kuti. While it is 
difficult to stay within the genre 
of afrobeat without playing in Fela 
Kuti’s traditional style, Antibalas 
has overcome these obstacles and 
shown how well they are able to in- 
corporate new and foreign themes 
into it. I enjoyed Security very 
much and would recommend it to 
anyone who likes funky music. 
—Mark Mehlinger 





The Bees 
Octopus 


Astralwerks 
March 20, 2007 


The latest album from Brit- 
ish rockers The Bees, Octopus is 
a rip-roaring rock album chock- 
full of devilish pop hooks and 
swinging guitar riffs. Pianos, or- 
gans and drums tinker around, 
pounding out irresistable beats 
and melodies, accompanied spo- 
ratically by a delicious horn sec- 
tion. 

Octopus is the band’s third 


| major album, calling on good ‘ol 


rock and roll that delivers a new 
and fresh punch, but still pro- 
viding a solid nod to the mind- 
set of classic rock bands like the 
Doors, the Beatles and Clapton. 
At the same time, it adds a va- 
riety of funky, jamming sounds 
that seem inspired by artists like 
Isaac Hayes. 

The opening track, “Who 
Cares What the Question Is?” is 
a great track for starting off the 





album. It kicks in with a solid 
two-beat drum structure, em- 
phasized and carried along by 
a playful piano, while guitars 
slide in and whistle from all di- 


rections. Needless to the say, the = 


song is incredibly catchy and eas- 
ily hooks the listener. 

Tracks like “Left Foot Step- 
down” combines horns, a heavy 
organ sound and sweeping cho- 
ruses to create a more unique, 
distinct Bees sound. It even man- 
ages to combine muted ska gui- 
tars and bass lines. 

The album doesn’t strive to be 
a major opus or some other pre- 
tensious concept. Instead, it’s just 
a solid, rocking record. 

—William Parschalk 
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COURTESY OF FRANS LANTING 
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Lanting sought out images of nature, like the trees above, to accompany the music. 


“LIFE™ revolutionizes 
the concert experience 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
sequence of images, the rapid 
transitions between the photo- 
graphs may at times prove dizzy- 
ing for some spectators, while the 
choreography itself risks emulat- 
ing a desktop screensaver (at one 
point, an image of a kangaroo 
“hops” across the three screens). 

Overall, the brilliance of the 
artwork in conjunction with the 
energy of Glass’ pieces is stun- 
ning. Nichols’ choreography is, on 
the whole, nothing short of mind- 
blowing. He successfully equates 
the microscopic surface of a cell 
to a vast plain of palm trees, and 
concludes a complex sequence of 
primate photographs with a pair 
of dirty human feet. 

These feet, along with an intra- 
womb image of a fetus, comprise 
the only human presence within 
“LIFE.” When asked why he chose 
to exclude Homo sapiens from his 
project, Lanting responded that he 
wanted to inspire audiences with 
awe — he contends that including 
people and cities might have been 
a “downer.” For Alsop, these sub- 
tle implications of human pres- 
ence on Earth are the most mov- 
ing part of the arrangement. 

Is “LIFE” an indication of 
things to come for orchestras na- 
tionwide? Alsop hopes so. She 





harkens back to the movie theatres 
of the 1920s and 30s, in which live 
orchestras would play along with 
the films. “There is so much room 
for creativity in presentation,” Al- 
sop says. For her, “LIFE”’s brand 
of multimedia experimentalism 
“is what art is all about.” 

The maestra feels as though 
presentations such as “LIFE” 
“should impact people in a very 
deep way. ... People should leave 
thinking about other issues, feel- 
ing provoked, emotional.” Sub- 
sequently, she hopes to perform 
“LIFE” internationally, citing 
London and Stockholm as two 
potential destinations. “But,” she 
grants, “things take a while to 
catch on.” For those of us who 
might be unable to make it to the 
UK or Sweden, Alsop discussed 
the idea of releasing “LIFE” on 
DVD when finances allow. 

As for the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Alsop hopes 
to continue to “enliven” the con- 


cert-going experience, making it | 


more accessible and engaging for 
all audiences. After the standing 
applause of Friday’s presentation 
died down, Alsop bowed once 
more, smiled, and, before walk- 
ing offstage, wryly promised: 
“We gotta lot more where that 
came from.” 
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The art of the cell phone: a vast new medium 
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rhe Contemporary Museum’s newest exhibit remakes its viewers’ cell phones as mechanisms for both art and communicall 


By WHITNEY SHAFFER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In the Contemporary Muse- 
um, located just a block from the 
Walters, there is a curious and in- 
triguing exhibition entitled Cell 
Phone: Art and the Mobile Phone, 
in which artists of various back- 
grounds use the cell phone as a 
way of expressing artistic ideas. 

What was immediately strik- 
ing after a cursory tour around 
the room was that there was re- 
ally only one project (Connect to 
Art) that used the cell phone as an 
artistic medium. The rest tried to 
turn the cell phone into a viable 
medium. The first piece, a sculp- 
ture entitled Videos Lustre 027- 
2007 by Beatrice Valentine Am- 
rhein tied cell phones with their 
chargers into a media tree. Each 
cell phone displayed a short video 
of an isolated body part, which 
when taken in as a whole gave a 
fluid translation of the body. 

The shape and form of the cell 
phones became a defining part of 


| the work that helped to synthe- 





size the fragmented videos into 
a coherent piece, with the whole 
becoming a sort of technological 
collage. 

Perhaps the most  visitor- 
friendly installation, located 
right off the main gallery, is an 
interactive light show called Cell 
Phone Disco by artist collective In- 
formationlab. In a darkened gal- 
lery hangs a series of clear plastic 
panels that hold evenly spaced 
LED lights. Each LED is hooked 
up to a sensor that picks up wire- 
less signals, which then activates 
the LEDs and makes them blink. 
While a few lights engage be- 
cause of ambient signals, one can 
increase the volume of sparkling 
light by participating in the cell 
phone tour (the only way to get 
extra information on the exhi- 
bition. No wall texts here). The 
board lights up in the area where 
you stand and follows you as you 


| walk through the installation 


and listen to the blurb about the 
artwork. 
A suggestion: after the brief 
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HALF PRICE BURGER NIGHT! 


Wednesday nights from 6 p.m. ‘til close 


Regular Burger - Triple Cheese - Krabby Patty 
Big Gut - Bacon Cheeseburger - Rocky Cheezer 
All served with regular or curly fries 


Valid with the purchase of a beverage. No carryout 
Not valid with any other coupon offer 





HALF PRICE WINGS! 


Monday nights from 6 p.m. ‘til close 


That's right ... our wings are 
half-off on Monday nights. 


Choose from our Buffalo Style Chicken Wings 


done in either mild, hot, Xtra hot or Three Mile Island sauce 
or one of our new sauced or spiced wings. 


ith any other coupon offer 


Phone: 
(410) 235-2501 





<> : 


monologue is finished, classical 
music plays until you punch in 
the next number on the tour. Put 
your cell on speakerphone and 
move your arm (or your whole 
body) and move around to the 
music. It transforms the experi- 
ence of the work from a visual- 
ization of space to an interactive 
physical connection of multiple 
senses. Plus, it’s a lot of fun. 

In the main gallery, there was 
a projection on 


like mine? Could the artists have 
actually interviewed a large 
sample of people and cataloged 
fear upon fear? 
Of course not. The girl was 
a picture from a series, discon- 
nected from the substance of my 
text. She was merely programmed 
to pop up from time to time when 
a text was sent in (My suspicions 
were confirmed later when the 
fear was “Lena” with an image of 
two workers on 


——————————— Ee 





a screen that in- 
vited me to text 
my fear to a lo- 
cal cell phone 


or, Ini- : 
Dey ™ the ultimate goal of 
tially, l engaged 5 
in the process purposeful art, to 


of sending the 
text automati- 
cally but in the 
middle of typ- 
ing my fear (Alzheimer’s, by the 
way), | suddenly became aware 
of the prospect of someone re- 
ceiving my text message. It was 
a strangely 21st century feeling, 
one of instant, yet anonymous 
emotional connection. Theoreti- 
cally, someone would eventually 
have to process this text, and 
therefore inadvertently learn 
about me. This thought gave me 
pause for about a minute, and 
then I hit “Send.” 

Afteramo- 
ment, my text 
was fed intoa 
program that 
changed the 
projection to 
show my text 
and display a 


person who 
“shares” my 
fear. What a 
comfort! I’m 
notalone! The 
girl on the 
wall looked 
my age! But 
then I real- 
ized I was 


being played. 
Could this 
girl possibly 
have a fear 


I even questioned 


myself, which is 


make one self-aware. 


thescreen. How 
many teamsters 
could possi- 
bly be afraid of 
“Lena’?) This 
realization of 
randomness 
took away the 
short-lived 
connection be- 
tween me and 
the girl in the photograph and re- 
placed it with an even more acute 
sense of isolation. 

As if to add insult to injury, 
my fear was exposed on a bare 
wall in letters about the size of 
my thumb. And now everyone 
could see it, contemplate it, and 
judge it on its merits (relative 
wackiness, weirdness, etc.) un- 
til a new text was sent in. And 
when exactly would that hap- 
pen? In a few minutes, hours, 


days? Isn’t my fear supposed to 
be intensely personal and 4 
vate? Now, it’s painfully pub- 
lic. Granted, only I knew that 
the word “Alzheimers was 
describing my personal anxi- 
ety on that wall, but there was 
a nervousness of judgment that 
wouldn't leave me. 
sere interesting anecdote: nel- 
ther the docent nor I could fig- 
ure out the artist and title of the 
work; it seemed to be missing. 
That made the work much more 
anonymous and symptomatical- 
ly more creepy. J . 

Was that a happy experience: 
No, not at all, but who should de- 


mand that of art all the time? For 
me though, there was no ques- 
tion in my mind if this was tru- 
ly art. Despite being interactive 
(which may be counterintuitive 
for some when approaching art) 
and the reliance on an unortho- 
dox media (not even considering 
its utilitarian nature), it man- 
aged to transcend my general 
misgivings of contemporary art. 
I was challenged to think about 
my casual relationships with 
strangers, and the leaps of faith 
I sometimes take in establishing 
connections with those people. I 
even questioned myself, which 
is the ultimate goal of purpose- 
ful art, to make one self-aware. 
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Aries: (March 2] - April 19) 
If there’s anything worth ¢ 


iving 
your life for, it’s justice. 


é Too bad 
this week you squander yours for 
chicken w ings and root beer. 
Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

It’s not funny when grannies fall 
down the stairs. W hat is funny is 
you, dressed like a granny, falling 
down the stairs. And dying. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

A fan Web site dedicated to your 
impressive hernia will debut this 
week. What, you didn’t know about 
your hernia? Surprise! 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Joke about it all you w ant, but 
when a priest and a pirate walk 
into a bar, the ensuing gunfight 
killing five bystanders isn’t funny. 
Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

About that great plan of yours to 
ride all the way to Oregon on the 
back of a hobbled steed named Clint 
this spring break — it’s still great. 
Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 

A tiger will never win a fight 
against a lion. Ina similar manner, 
you will never wina fight against 
a fifth-grader with a grenade. 








Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 
Boner or not, there’s no excuse for 
you to hobble down Charles Street 
with your pants down, screaming 
Dame Helen Mirren’s name 
Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 

It isn’t your fault that the Mideast 
peace process has been stalling for 
months. But sending Iran mocking 
e-mails isn’t helping the matter. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Isit getting harder by the day to look 
in the mirror at your nude body, 
pause, and then throw your head 
back in maniacal laughter? No? 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
A chance to rebuild a friendship 
from your childhood will come this 
week, when you happen to run into 
Fear of Abandonment at CVP. 
Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Good luck will befall you when 
a badly-lit Furry sex-tape makes 
its way to a German amateur site, 
making you famous in Stuttgart. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Joke all you want about puppy 
murder, but HEY IT’S MY BIRTH- 
DAY! HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO ME! 
I'D LIKE TO THANK GOD! 
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Yes! Space! I’m finally here! 


Dang dude, } 
dat's mean. 











Rapidly Sinking Sharpie: History! 


by Matt Hansen 





On today in 1978, the coffin of a famous actor was stolen only months after burial. 
| To find out the name of this cinematic legend, rearrange the letters in the following phrase to spell out the name. 





EH, | PHALLIC NARC. 











One Fry Short by Matt Diamond 





Spot The Difference? by Matt Hansen 





One Fry Short presents: 





The Eternal 
Adventures 


of God and 


Well, technically 
I’m an ageless 
supernatural 
being... but yes, 
it’s an early work. 


Personally, I felt 
that the character 
development was 


somewhat lacking. 


Yeah, I kind of wish 


I hadn’t deleted that 
30-page extended 
action sequence 
when Moses freed 
the Jews from Egypt. 


le EVERYBOD 


Guess what? I got 
bored the other day 
so I decided to read 


through the Bible 
again. 


Didn’t you write 


that when you 
were twelve or 
something? 


True. And I probably 
could’ve tightened 
up the narrative arc. 
Maybe spiced up the 
dialogue a bit. 


And it needed way 


more car chases. 


LET MY 


PEOPLE GO, 


BITCH. 


Dees 


RUN, 
| | HE’S GOT BRASS 
| KNUCKLES AND A 








The malevolent graphics staff has altered certain details between the first and second photographs. 
Can you find all seven changes in the second photograph? 
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Lynch's lyrical comedy comes to Shriver Hall Celebrating Black History 


Back on the road to showcase his new songs, Tony Award-winning Broadway actor Stephen Lynch comes to Hopkins 


Stephen Lynch returns to the 
road after successfully w rapping 
up his starring role as Robbie 
Hart in the Broadway musical 
The Wedding Singer, for which 
he has received a Tony Award 
nomination for Best Performance 
by a Leading Actor in a Musical, 
a Drama League Award nomi- 
nation for Distinguished Perfor- 
mance and a Drama Desk Award 
nomination for Outstanding Ac- 
tor in a Musical. 

The HOP, short for the Hop- 


“Kill a Kitten” 


When the game of life 
makes you feel like quittin’, 
it helps a lot if you kill a kitten. 


Mark my words, 

‘cause from where |'m sittin, 
You can't go wrong 

if you kill a kitten. 


There's no crime 

that you'll be commitin’ 
| know the law, 

you can kill a kitten. 


If you need yarn 

for that scarf you're knittin’ 
Youll get plenty 

when you kill a kitten. 


Feed it turpentine, 

or break its spine, 
Crush it with your shoe, 
as long as you... 





Kill a kitten ... 


That's just a sample trom 
Stephen Lynch’s song, off his 
new album A Little Bit Special. 
Lynch will be performing live at 
Hopkins this Friday night. 





kins Organization 
for Programming, 
is bringing Lynch to 
campus just as_ his 


career begins to take 
off for a second time, 
something that the or- 
ganization is priding 
itself on. 

HOP co-chair Jake 
Dalpiaz, a junior, ex- 
“The HOP 
has been undergoing 
administrative 
changes and is look- 


plains, 
some 


ing forward to bring- 
ing more up-and-com- 
ing, as well as bigger 
acts to the Hopkins 
campus than we have 
been over the past few 
y ears. 

“That's definitely 
something to look for 
from the HOP this se- 
mester, and next.” 

As Lynch looks to 
make a comeback onto 
the comedy circuit af- 
ter the success of his 
first album, A Little 
Bit Special, which was 
hailed as “the com- 
edy music debut of the 
year”, one of his first 
stops is Shriver Hall, 
where his show is ex- 
pected to sell out. 

If for nothing else, come to 
find out about Lynch’s fondness 
for gerbils and his material that 
he has described as being “di- 
rectly [stolen] from the works of 
Shakespeare, Dostoyevsky and 
Hustler Magazine.” He is sure to 
perform some of his hits includ- 
ing “If I Were Gay”, “Superhero”, 
and “Special Olympics”. 

Stephen Lynch is a comedic 
singer-songwriter of unusual 
success. His albums are among 
the best-sellling independent 
albums on the iTunes Music 
Store. The northern Michigan 
native claims that this direction 























of occupation came to him upon 
watching the movie This is Spi- 
nal Tap. 

Lynch has also been featured 
on the Comedy Central’s Com- 
edy Central Presents (his episode 
was one of the highest rated in 
the shows history), on The World 
Comedy Tour and on The World's 
Stand Up, as well as making 
four appearances on Last Call 
with Carson Daly. 

His third album, The Craig 
Machine (What Are Records), 
was released in 2005. It was re- 
corded live at Symphony Space 
in New York City and has sold 


COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWW.LEDLIGHTRAY.COM 
Stephen Lynch returns to the comedy circuit after finishing his starring role in the Broadway 
musical, 7he Wedding Singer. He will perform this Friday at a sold-out Shriver Hall. 


over 250,000 copies. 


This comedic singing perfor- | 


mance looks to be an exciting 
one, with all tickets through 
Ticketmaster having already 
been sold. 


The HOP still has a limited | 
quantity of tickets available at | 


$15 each, so get your seats soon. 
Tickets can be bought at the 
Office of Student Development 
and Programming in Levering 
Hall from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Doors 
open at 7 p.m. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. 


— by Amy Wiechec | 


Month in full color 


From this past Feb. 18 until 
March 10, Geppi’s Entertain- 
ment Museum is hosting Finally 
in Full Color, an exhibit featur- 
ing comics and toys from the 
collection of Professor William 
H. Foster III. 

Finally in Full Color examines 
the changing role of African- 
American characters, 
cartoonists and comic creators 
in the United States. Foster, a 
professor of English and com- 
munication at Naugatuch Val- 
ley Community College in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., now researches 
how black influence and pres- 
ence in the world of comics has 
represented the United States’ 


comic 


| changing method of handling 
| racial issues in popular culture. 





Foster authored the book 
Looking for a Face Like Mine, in 
which he tells about his impres- 
sions of race in the world of 
comics during his childhood, 
published in 2005, and has been 
a published author since the 
tender age of 11. 

Foster, a poet, essayist, play- 
wright and editoralist, has writ- 
ten nine books and 11 plays. He 
holds a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst and a master’s de- 
gree from Wesleyan University. 
A longtime comic book collector 
and enthusiast, Foster has ap- 
peared as an expert commentator 
on CNN and National Public Ra- 
dio to discuss the role of blacks 
in the development of American 
comic culture. 

Finally in Full Color focuses on 
the changing depiction of Afri- 
can-American comic characters, 
from the first known comic, in 
which blacks were depicted as 
uneducated comic relief or sav- 
age aggressors, to today’s black 
comic superheroes, including 
such well-known characters as 
Steel, Luke Cage, Green Lan- 
tern, Black Panther and Blade. 


also focuses on the con- 
: 


tributions of black comic book 
artists and creators, including 
Kyle Baker, Dwayne McDuffle, 
Jamal Igle Christopher 
Priest. 

When asked why he contin- 

ues to pursue his research, Fos- 
ter responds, “My research will 
document this important his- 
tory both fair and foul, for all 
time, while there are still traces 
of it left.” 
% The exhibit is the result of 20 
years of collection-building on 
the part of Foster, a self-admit- 
ted comic book fiend since the 
moment he picked up a comic at 
the age of 7, Superman and the 
Harvey Comic titles being among 
his favorites. 

The increased role of black 
comic book contributors, ac- 
cording, to Foster’s exhibit, has 
been central in getting the im- 
age of color changed over the 


Foster 


and 


years. 
In an interview with Dia- 
mond International Galleries, 


Foster stated that the change in 
the depiction of African Ameri- 
cans in comics has been “a direct 
result of people who had been 
left out taking a hand in creat- 
ing their own images in comics. 
Also there has been recognition 
on the part of certain people in 
the industry that a change was 
called form.” 

The exhibit discusses that as 
the number of black comic book 
characters goes up, the images 
projected will continue to diver- 
sify, leading to “a truer reflection 
of our world,” according to Fos- 
ter 

Finally in Full Color will be 
shown at Geppi’s Entertainment 
Museum until March 10, from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, call (410) 625-7064, or visit 
http://(www.geppismuseum.com. 


— by Yasin Akbari 


Thursday, March | 


: WTMD, Towson University’s 
: radio station, presents The Slip 
? tonight at the Recher Theatre. 
? The Slip will be joined by Ari- 
: zona and Earl Greyhound. For 
? more information go to http:// 
i www.rechertheatre.com. 


: If you're more in the mood 


i for some crazy Southern rock, 


: come to Rams Head Live! 
: Sparklehorse will be perform- 
: ing tonight with Jesse Sykes 
i and The Sweet Hereafter. 
: Doors open at 7:30 p.m. See 
: http://www.ramsheadlive.com for 
i details. 


: Prefer to see a show you can 
: walk to? Then head to the Ot- 
i tobar to see The Transit War, 
: Classic Case, The Drugstore 
: Cowboys and more. 


Show 


: starts at 7:30 p.m. For more 
? information go to http://www. 
: theottobar.com. 





op-punk band Ataris, who remade the hit “Boys of S 


Friday, March 2 


Surreal will be at the Rams Head 
Live this weekend with The 
Groove and Phoenix Rising. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Go to hittp:// 
wwzw.ramsheadlive.com for details. 


Join J. Roddy Walston & The 
Business at the Ottobar on Fri- 
day night for their CD release 
show! Also performing are Bébés 
d’Oeufs and The Milwaukees. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. For more 
information go to http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


At Sonar on Friday, 98Rock will 
welcome Papa Roach with guests 
It Dies Today and Kill Hannah. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.sonar.us. 


Saturday, March 3 


The Ataris, along with Asobi 
Seksu and Wax on Radio, will be 
playing the Black Cat Club this 





t 
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ummer,” will play the Black Cat on Sat. 


weekend. Doors open at 9 p.m. The 
Black Cat Club is located in down- 
town D.C. Get more information 
at http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


Head to the Recher Theatre on 
Saturday for Skitzo Calypso’s 
CD release party! The band will 
be joined by guests Koncrete K, 
Foretold and Hitmatter. More 
information is available at http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


Heavy metal band Cradle of Filth 
will be rocking Rams Head Live 
this Saturday with guests the 69 
Eyes and Three Inches of Blood. 
For more information visit /1ttp:// 
wwzw.ramsheadlive.com. 


This weekend the Ottobar pres- 
ents Big Art Show #2! The show 
will feature music from Trafalgar, 
featuring four Hopkins students! 
The Mishaps, Mossyrock, US 
Funk Team, and The Flukes will 
also be there. For more informa- 
tion visit hittp://www.bigartshow. 
com. 


Jazz pianist 
and = composer 
Michele _Rose- 


woman will be 
performing at An 
die Musik this 
Saturday. She will 
put on two shows 
accompanied by 
ensemble band 
Quintessence. 
The shows are at 
8 pm. and 9:30 
p.m. For more 
information visit 
http://www.andi- 
emusiklive.com. 


_ This Saturday, So- 
nar welcomes For 
the People with 
special — guests 
_B-More Real, 
_ Kartel and more. 
Doors open at 8 
p.m. Visit /ttp:// 


more info. 


www.sonar.us for . 





Channeling the best of rhythmic island music, reggae group Steel Pulse will be 


Sunday, March 4 


The Ottobar has two great shows 
on Sunday. The early show will 
feature Citizen Fish, Leftover 
Crack and Witch Hunt. Doors 
open at 5 p.m. Stick around for 
the late show to see Grand Buf- 
fet, McHeight, Human Hose and 
New Age Hillbilly. See http;// 
www.theottobar.com for more info. 


Russian musicians Zino and 
Natasha Bogachek and Darya 
Gabay will be performing at An 
die Musik this weekend. The Bo- 
gacheks, a husband-and-wife vio- 
lin duo, will be accompanied on 
piano by Gabay. Find out more at 
http://www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Monday, March 5 


This week, the featured Peabody 
students at An die Musik are Jeff 
Chang (saxophone), Devin Arne 
(guitar), Blake Meister (bass) and 
Shareef Taher (drums). They will 
be performing original composi- 


tions in addition to jazz standards. 
For more information visit /ittp:// 
www.andiemusiklive.com. 


Bright Eyes will be performing at 
the 9:30 Club in D.C. on Monday. 
He will be joined by special guests 
Wooden Wand and McCarthy 
Trenching. For more information 
go to http:/www.930.com. 


Tuesday, March 6 


This Tuesday, Fletcher's Bar will 
welcome Casket Salesmen, the 
band boasting members formerly 
of A Static Lullaby. Also perform- 
ing will be Making April and 
Echo Screen. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www,fletchersbar. 
com. 


Indie pop _ singer-songwriter 
Badly Drawn Boy will be per- 
forming at D.C’s 9:30 Club on 
Monday. For more details visit 
http:/hwww.930.com. 


Veteran rockers Los Lobos will 
be bringing their eclectic sound 
to the Rams Head Live on Tues- 
day. They will be joined by Afro- 
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appearing at Recher Theater on Mar. 7. 


Caribbean blues band Taj Ma- 
hal Trio. Doors open at 7 p.m. i 


http://www.ramsheadlive. i 


Visit 
com for more information. 


Head over to the Ottobar on: 
Tuesday night to see The Hold : 
Steady! Doors open at 8 p.m, 
Check out http://www.theottobar. 


com for more details. 


Wednesday, March 7 


The self-proclaimed Sreatest reg- 


gae band on the 


| 
Pilea: Planet, Steel 


eeeeeee 


will be at the Recher The- : 


atre on Wednesday night. Visit 


http:/koww.rechertheatre.com 
more information, 


British trumpet 
flugelhornist Dave 
pianist Jesus Hernandez will be 


at An die Musik on Wednesday. 


. 


—compiled by Alex Vockroth 
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Hopkins is geared u p to par- 
ticipate in RecycleMania for the 
first time! Continuing from now 
until April 7, Hopkins students 
and community members willbe 
held accountable for the amount 
of recyclables collected and the 
amount of waste produced on 
campus. As a newcomer to Re- 
cycleMania, Hopkins will be 
competing against such highly 
regarded and eco-friendly uni- 
veristies as Stanford, George- 
town, Harvard, Tufts and Princ- 
eton, among others. This year 
Hopkins is competing directly 
with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania — so recycle your bottles, 
cans, cardboard and paper! 

The Housing Department 
and the Sustainability Depart- 
ment’s ECO-Rep program have 
partnered to bring us RecycleM- 
ania 2007 and have spearheaded 
an educational campaign about 
recycling on campus. RecycleM- 
ania is a friendly, nationwide 
competition organized by uni- 
versity recycling coordinators 
with administrative support 
from the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency’s WasteWise 
program and the National Recy- 
cling Coalition. The university 
decides whether to compete in 
general waste reduction (to see 
improvement in the per-capita 
poundage of materials trashed 
and recycled), per-capita recy- 
cling rate, or both. Hopkins is 
weighing and quantifying the 


Campus Events 


Thursday, March | 


6 p.m. The Writing Seminars de- 
partment welcomes celebrated 
author Richard Ford in Remsen 
1 this evening. Ford’s novel Inde- 
pendence Day received both the 
PEN/Faulkner Award and the 
Pulitzer Prize. For more informa- 
tion contact Doug Basford at (410) 
516-6139. 


heduce, reuse, Recycle 


recycling rate per capita versus 
the total amount of disposed ma- 
terials, and is hoping to see an 
improvement over the next few 
weeks! Last year’s RecycleMania 
accounted for 18.6 million pounds 
of recyclables around the country, 
leading many schools to boost 
their recycling rates. Last year’s 
winner, California State Universi- 
ty, San Marcos, exceeded av erages 
by recycling 50 percent of their 
disposed waste. 

Other competitors in the top 
five include Rutgers, Colorado 
State University and Kalamazoo 
College. In the selected mate- 
rials section, Harvard quickly 
took and held its lead in paper 
recycling, while Cal State tri- 
umphed in cardboard and the 
Rhode Island School of Design 
led in commingled containers. 
While Hopkins will be compet- 
ing against these schools and 
many others as RecycleMania isa 
national event, we have agreed to 
compete directly with UPenn to 
see which college can be greener. 
Of course, this means everyone 
has to recycle materials, encour- 
age friends and be sure to reduce 
and reuse wherever possible. The 
ECO-Reps program is already 
launching an outreach program 
to inform freshmen about Recy- 
cleMania, general guidelines for 
Hopkins recycling and where to 
find the necessary bins. Build- 
ings on campus have separate 
recycling for commingled con- 


Friday, March 2 


5:45 p.m. Guitar and flute duo 
Lukasz Kuropaczewski and An- 
astasia Petanova will open the 
Peabody at Homewood: Music at 
the Museum concert series this 
Friday. The performance will be 
held in the Reception Hall of the 
Homewood House Museum. Call 
(410) 516-5589 for details. 


8 p.m. Come to the Mudd Hall 
auditorium this Friday to see The 
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Friday Night Films presents 7he Holiday starring Jude law and Cameron Diaz. 
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Students at Colorado University compete against other universities in RecycleMa- 


ania! 








nia. Hopkins’ Eco-Reps hopes to have the same success as Colorado. 


tainers and paper, usually found 
in dormitory lobbies, in common 
rooms, or down the hall from 
classrooms and dorm rooms. 
Cardboard can be folded and 
placed behind these bins. 

The main goal of RecycleMa- 
nia, as well as that of the ECO- 
Reps’ sponsorship, is to increase 
student awareness of campus re- 
cycling and waste minimization. 
Hopkins is full of knowledgeable 
and aware students; one goal of 
the recent focus on recycling on 
campus is to inspire students to be 
more environmentally conscious. 


All participating schools are re- 
quired to report measurements 
on a weekly basis in pounds, 
meaning the Hopkins commu- 
nity will be able to witness the 
difference it makes to step up 
recycling efforts. For the uni- 
versity, RecycleMania provides 
many ways to gain recognition, 
including RecycleMania_ tro- 
phies, awards, and participant 
certificates. So get out there and 
recycle your cans, bottles, paper 
and cardboard! 





— Julia Blocher 
33 





Holiday, starring Cameron Diaz 
and Kate Winslet. As always, after 
the movie, enjoy free coffee and 
doughnuts at Nolan’s on 33rd. It’s 
all sponsored by the HOP! 


8 p.m. Singing comedian Ste- 
phen Lynch will be performing 
at Shriver Hall on Friday night! A 
limited number of student tickets 
is available for $15 at the Office of 
Student Development and Pro- 
gramming. General admission 
tickets are available at http://www. 
stephenlynch.com. See B10. 


8 p.m. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Theater presents Five Women 
Wearing the Same Dress, Alan Ball’s 
dark comedy about five brides- 
maids having a secret meeting. 
The show will be at the Merrick 
Barn and tickets are only $5 for 
students and $15 for non-stu- 
dents. For more information call 
the box office at (410) 516-5153. 


Saturday, March 3 


12 p.m. Looking for a new 
friend? Come to the Homewood 
House Museum this weekend 
to meet the Maryland Society 


BARGAIN EVENTS 
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Spamalot, the musical based on Monty Python's humor, comes to the Hippodrome Theater March 6 thru March 18. 


Free 


Courbet and the Modern 
Landscape 





The special exhibition Cour- 
bet and the Modern Landscape, 
on view on the first floor of 
the Walters during the run of 
this focus show, presents the 
perfect opportunity to explore 
unresolved questions of at- 
tribution surrounding the late 
landscapes of Gustave Courbet. 
General admission is free. For 
details go to http://www.thewal- 
ters.org. 





$5 to $10 


Makin’ out at Sonar 


Electro/house/mashup with 
Charles Feelgood in the Club 
featuring weekly guests. Check 
out Scottie B, Hip Hop Dan and 
Karl Hungus in the lounge. This 
event is hosted by Charisse and 
Mz Kitty and features weekly 
dance performances and spe- 
cial surprises. Admission is $5 
before 11pm and $7 after and 
you must be 18 or over to enter. 
For details go to /ittp://sonarbal- 
timore.com. 


$30+ 


Spamalot al the 
{lippodrome 


Winner of the 2005 Tony 
Award for Best Musical, Monty 
Python's Spamalot is the outra- 
geous new musical comedy lov- 
ingly ripped off from the film 
classic Monty Python and The Holy 





Grail. Directed by Tony Award- 
winner Mike Nichols, Spamalot 
tells the tale of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table 
as they embark on their quest for 
the Holy Grail. For details go to 
http:/www.france-merrickpac.com. 


for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’ adoptable pets. 
The Society will also be accept- 
ing donations of pet supplies. 
While there, you can also view 
Homewood’s winter exhibition 
Feathers, Fins, and Fur: The Pet in 
Early Maryland. Admission is $3 
for students. For more informa- 
tion call the Homewood House 
Museum at (410) 516-5589. 


1 p.m. Discover the more than 
200-year history of the landscape 
connecting the significant collec- 
tions of American decorative arts 
at Homewood House and the 
Baltimore Museum of Art by tak- 
ing a walking tour. Guided Art- 
Walk tours depart at 1 p.m. from 
Homewood Museum and 2 p.m. 
from the BMA. Call Homewood 
at (410) 516-5589 for reservations. 





MOVIE OPENING 


Zodiac 


Movie opening at AMC Towson Commons 8 this Friday 


Showtimes: 12:00 p.m., 3:15 p.m., 6:30 p.m., 9:50p.m. 








1 p.m. Come to Shriver Hall for 
the Hopkins Symphony Annual 
Concert for Children and Fami- 
lies. Jed Gaylin conducts music of 
Beethoven, and the Digital Media 
Center’s Andrew Cole gives a con- 
ducting lesson. The audience will 
be invited onstage to meet the mu- 
sicians and see their instruments 
up close. This is a perfect activity 
for Hopkins tutors and their tu- 
tees, and it is free! For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-6542. 


1:50 p.m. Join the Patchwork Stu- 
dent Organization for an after- 
noon of volunteering with kids at 
the Kennedy Krieger Institute. If 
you like kids and crafts, meet at 
the Charles Commons JHMI Shut- 
tle stop on Saturday afternoon. 


8 p.m. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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Based on a true story, Zodiac is about a serial killer who terrorized San Fran- 
cisco with a string of seemingly random murders during the 1960s and 1970s. 
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sity Theater presents Five Women 
Wearing the Same Dress, Alan Ball’s 
dark comedy about five brides- 
maids having a secret meeting. 
The show will be at the Merrick 
Barn and tickets are only $5 for 
students and $15 for non-stu- 
dents. For more information call 
the box office at (410) 516-5153. 


—compiled by Alex Vockroth 


Got an Event? 
Send details about future events 
including date, time, location | 
and a brief summary of the 
event to events@jhunewsletter. 


com. Please e-mail all events the 
Monday before publication. 








Exposure 


By Laura Bitner 
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Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 


Faculty 
Glenn Blake — Writing Seminars 
Matthew Crenson — Political Science 
Claude Guillemard — German and Romance Languages 
Craig Hankin — Art Workshop 
Blake Hill — Biology 
Lawrence Principe — History of Science 
Beverly Silver — Sociology 
Walter Stephens — German and Romance Languages 
Qiao Zhang — Mathematics 





Teaching Assistant 
Silvio Contessi — Economics 
Keryn Greve — Biology 
Mike Limarzi — Mathematics 
Caolan Madden — Writing Seminars 
Zehra Nizami — Biology 
Ruth Noyes — History of Art 
Christian Villenas — Sociology 
Soojie Yu — Biology 
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Whiting School of Engineering 


Faculty 
Hedy Alavi — Geography and Environmental Engineering 
Grace Brush — Geography and Environmental Engineering 
Mark Franceschini — Center for Leadership Education 
Joshua Reiter — Center for Leadership Education 
Kathleen Stebe — Chemical and Biomolecular Engineering 
Trac D. Tran — Electrical and Computer Engineering 


Teaching Assistant 
Gloria Olivier — Chemical and Biomolecular Engineering 
Omar Zaidan — Computer Science 


Mentoring 
Bill Ball — Geography and Environmental Engineering 
Mark Franceschini — Center for Leadership Education 
Lani Hummel — Office of Industrial Initiatives 
Lester Su — Mechanical Engineering 















RED MOTORAZR™ V3m 
Motorola and Sprint 

are collaborating with 
(PRODUCT) RED” to help 
eliminate AIDS in Africa. 
JOINRED.COM 


This feature-packed phone is the 
only RED MOTORAZR that lets 
you download music 

from the Sprint Music Store” 
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$109.99 2-year price. 


Plus $50 rebate 
with new line activation and 2-year agreement. 
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PROVE IT. 





¢Toot your own horn. 
¢Tell your own story. 
eSINg your heart out. 
¢Dance with joy. 
¢Act out. 
e Surprise us. 








Now is not the time to be modest. 
GOTO 
http://getintothearts.jhu.edu/sudlerprize / 
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As far as most colleges go, 
Hopkins has no_ problems 
maintaining a vibrant academic 
community. Our university is a 
revered institution, a garden of 
learning, aschoolthatfostersthe 
leaders of tomorrow. But where 
it succeeds as an _ academic 
community, it seems to lack a 
close-knit student community. 
Blame it on cutthroat pre- 
meds, career-driven IR 
majors or an administration 
that’s disconnected from the 
social needs of its students, 
whatever is responsible for 
this general malaise, it has left 
our student body in a mess of 
divided cliques and apathetic 
individuals. 

If there’s one thing that can 
bring the Hopkins student 
body together, it’s lacrosse. 
Only two years ago, the unde- 
feated success of our lacrosse 
team created an enthusiastic 
school spirit that got all 4,000 
or so undergrads to cheer for 


what they could believe in: 
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Are you ready for lacrosse? 


Blue Jay victory. 

Despite a low-key men’s sea- 
son in 2006 finishing at 9-5-0, 
the name of Hopkins lacrosse 
still carries its weight in the 
college lax division. The wom- 
en’s team fared better with a 
modestly successful season of 
12-4-0. With a promising line- 
up on both men and women’s 
teams, this season could prove 
to be better than the last. 

Check out this Lacrosse 
Guide to catch up on what hap- 
pened last season and to see 
what's in store for 2007. 

After you finish reading, 
close your textbooks, put your 


computer to sleep and get out to 


a lacrosse game. When you see 


an ocean of blue on the home- 
side of Homewood field, you'll 
know what really it means to 
be a student at Johns Hopkins 


University. 


— James Freedman and 
Stephanie Yu, Special Editions/ 
Focus Editors 
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The exalted history of the 
Hopkins lacrosse program 


By MAX MCKENNA 


We all know lacrosse is a big deal here 
at Hopkins. Whether you are a freshman 
just discovering the obsession that follows 
this age-old American Indian warrior 
training sport, or a senior-cum-diehard 
Blue Jays fan, it is impossible to escape 
the spring fanaticism that comes with 
the start of a lacrosse season. Few people 
know, however, the history of lacrosse at 
Johns Hopkins. 


How it all got started 

Hopkins students first started play- 
ing lacrosse in 1883, when, in response 
to the sport’s growing popularity in 
Baltimore, a club team was formed for 
local competitions. Though Hopkins La- 
crosse, especially after the 2005 season, 
has become famous for its success, the 
1883 club team’s first and only match 
ended in defeat, a 4-0 victory for the Bal- 
timore Druids Club. After that loss, the 
team disbanded, some players joining 
up with the Druids, and it would be five 
years before Hopkins fielded another 
team. 

In 1888, the second Hopkins lacrosse 
team, this one officially recognized by the 
University, enjoyed a far more success- 
ful, and far longer season. Though they 
lost again to the Druids, 4-1, the Blue Jays 
recorded the first Johns Hopkins lacrosse 
victory by defeating the Patterson Club, 
6-2. 

The year 1890 saw Hopkins join the In- 
tercollegiate Lacrosse Association, and in 
1891, the Blue Jays won their first of many 
national titles. Five more championships 
followed between 1898 and 1903, when 
Hopkins triumphed every year except 
1901. That year, the University decided 
to withdraw from the Intercollegiate La- 
crosse Association, only to rejoin the fol- 
lowing year, subsequent to the Associa- 
tion’s reorganization. 


Success and innovation 

Much of Hopkins’ early lacrosse 
success can be attributed to the team’s 
fresh and innovative strategies. Since its 
founding, Hopkins Lacrosse has been 
crucial in revolutionizing the sport and 
transforming it into the game it is to- 
day. 

During the 1890 season, Hopkins did 
away with the traditional long passes 
from defense to offense, opting instead 
for short passes and a greater emphasis 
. on running while in possession of the 
ball. Eight years later, Hopkins began 
changing their sticks to make them more 
position-specific: attackmen were given 
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. shorter sticks with small nets, defenders 


were given long sticks significantly light- 
ened to improve speed and accuracy, and 
goalies were given sticks with very large 
nets. 

William C. Schmeisser, known by fu- 


ture generations as “Father Bill”, became | 
head coach in 1902, and is responsible | 


for many important events in Hopkins 
Lacrosse history. Schmeisser’s 1908 team 


was the first to play at Homewood Field | 


and the first to bring the championship 
there. Also, in 1919, Schmeisser began the 
tradition of flying flags from the goal nets 
to honor Hopkins students killed in com- 
bat. 

During the first quarter of the 20th 
century, the Blue Jays amassed many 
more national titles. In 1933, despite the 
most drastic rule changes in modern la- 
crosse history — reduction in team size, 
changing of the net positions, and the 
division of playing time into 15-minute 
quarters — the Blue Jays compiled an 
undefeated record. Hopkins had a simi- 
lar record in 1934, losing only one game, 
a non-college match against Mt. Wash- 
ington. 


Transforming into the modern team 

That year, the Hopkins athletic pro- 
gram underwent several changes. Origi- 
nally controlled by the Varsity Club, the 
entire athletics program was brought 
under faculty control in 1934 and focus 
shifted away from lacrosse and more to 
physical education and intramural sports. 
Also, entry fees to Hopkins sports events 
were abolished, not to be reinstituted un- 
til 1970. 

The Blue Jays won their first cham- 
pionship in seven years in 1941, thanks 
in part to an incredible defense that 
would prove very important in the years 
to come. From 1947 through 1950, Hop- 
kins did not lose a single intercollegiate 
match. 

Hopkins enjoyed many more unde- 
feated seasons and championships over 
the years. In 1974, Hopkins received its 
first NCAA title. Homewood Field has 
also gained some recognition, having 
been nicknamed by lacrosse purists as 
the “Yankee Stadium of Lacrosse”. Home- 
wood also hosted the 1982 World Games, 
won by the United States. 

Hopkins has fielded a lacrosse team 
every year since 1888, except in 1944, 
when intercollegiate athletics were sus- 
pended during the Second World War. In 
the 124 years since its founding, the Hop- 
kins lacrosse team has become globally 
renowned for its astounding success and 
contributions to the sport. 
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Lacrosse is an ancient game created by American Indians, who often played the sport over many miles. 


The game's American Indian roots 


By CHARLES TSAI 


Though lacrosse has just recently grown 
exponentially in popularity at the collegiate 
and high school levels, the game may actu- 
ally date back as far as the early 15th cen- 
tury, making it America’s oldest pastime. 

The highly athletic game, a mixture of 
football, hockey and basketball, is played 


| on a grass field. Two teams, 10 players 


apiece, roam the field on foot, arranging 
themselves into offensive and defensive 
patterns. The game can be rough, and the 
players wear protective gear. Men wear 
more padding than women. 

In the 17th century, French set- 
tlers in North America called the 
game “la crosse,” which means “the 
stick.” The Onondaga people called it 
dehuntshigwa’es (“men hit a rounded 
object”); the Cherokee people called it 
da-nah-wah’uwsdi (“little war”); and in 
Ojibwe it was known as baggattawag 
(“they bump balls”). 

The game’s transition from an Ameri- 
can Indian sport into its current incarna- 
tion is reported to have begun with Je- 
suit missionary St. Jean de Brébeuf, who 
documented a lacrosse contest among the 
Huron people in 1636. French pioneers be- 
gan pursuing the sport in the 1800s, and 
by 1867 George Beers institutionalized 
the game by establishing number limits 
for each team and standard field sizes, 
among other basic rules. 

Today, lacrosse may inspire a religious 
fervor in but a few zealous college fans. To 
the American Indians however, the sport 
has always and continues to serve a spiri- 
tual purpose. “Conjurers” ritually pre- 
pare equipment and players for a match, 
and it is often believed that the victor is 
supernaturally determined. 

Lacrosse was also sometimes used to 
arguments between tribes. These solu- 


tions were often peaceful, but they some- 
times spiralled out of control. In 1790, the 
Choctaw and the Creek used a lacrosse 
game to settle a border dispute, but a con- 
troversial refereeing call sparked a deadly 
battle. 

Lacrosse has a long association with 
violence. According to legend, American 
Indians would play lacrosse as a kind of 
training for war. Myth tells of an epic-sized 
lacrosse contest, featuring more than 1,000 
players from various tribes. According to 
various stories, the field sometimes grew 
to 15 miles in length and lasted for 15 days. 
Lacrosse balls were made from deerskin 
and baked clay. 

Because of a lack of documents and 
evidence, most accounts of the history of 
lacrosse before the arrival of the French 
and English are based on tales and leg- 
ends. Aside from some knowledge of the 
equipment used by the American Indi- 
ans, the early history of lacrosse remains 
inaccessible to historians. 

Despite its age, lacrosse seems like a sport 
new to the American scene. This can be at- 
tributed to the near extinction of the game 
around the late 19th century. American gov- 
ernment officials and Christian missionar- 
ies had been long resentful of lacrosse; they 
believed that the sport got in the way of 
church attendance and that gameplay had 
an impoverishing effect on the American 
Indians. In 1900, when the Ghoctaw people 
of Oklahoma began to fashion weapons out 
of their lacrosse sticks by attaching lead 
weights, the game was banned. 

Newly revived, lacrosse is mushroom- 
ing in popularity. According to U.S. La- 
crosse, “No sport has grown faster at the 
high school level over the last 10 years 
and there are now more than 130,000 
high school players. [It] is also the fastest- 

growing sport over the last five years at 
the NCAA level.” 
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Our biggest, loudest, long 


By STEPHEN BERGER 


Ask ten Hopkins students to name our 
biggest rival in men’s lacrosse, and you'll 
probably hear ten different answers. Be- 
cause we play in Division I, pretty much 
all of the teams we face are, objectively, 
at least decent. 

But each year, games against certain 
opponents inspire more excitement, 
passion and outright outrage than oth- 
ers. They cause fans to stand up from 
their seats and scream chants that are 
by turns inspiring and of questionable 
taste. And most of all, they produce high- 
quality play on the field, where athletes 
amp up their performances in response to 
the rousing atmosphere. 

Why are these schools such intense ri- 
vals, and why do we care so much? 

The annual championship game is a 
good place to start. Along with Hopkins, 
either Princeton, Syracuse or Virginia has 
appeared in every championship since 
1991 — not coincidentally, these schools 
are three of our biggest rivals. 

In total, Hopkins has appeared in 16 
of the 36 NCAA championships since 
they began in 1971, with an even win- 
loss record. 

A handful of matches keep turning 
up, though: Syracuse (two wins, two 
losses), Maryland (one win, two losses), 
and Cornell and Virginia (one win, two 
losses against each) account for all but 
three of those games. 

Based on these statistics, you’d expect 
Maryland and Cornell to be added to the 
list (and you'd be right). 

Some of those championship games 
were particularly excruciating. With 
one exception, Hopkins has never lost 


a championship 
by more than two 
points. 

The Blue Jays’ 
first appearance in 
the NCAA cham- 
pionship, in 1972, 
ended in a close 
12-13 loss to Vir- 
ginia. 

The 1973 loss 
to Maryland (9-10) 
happened after 
the Terps scored 
two surprise goals 
in overtime. (The 
Blue Jays came 
back the follow- 
ing year to beat 
Maryland 17-12 for 
the title.) The lone 
exception to the 
two-point rule, a 
crushing 8-16 loss 
to Cornell in 1977, 


solidified  Hop- 
kins’ rivalry with 
Big Red. 


Even winning 
years have seen in- 
tense rivalry. Four 
of the Blue Jays’ 
wins have been by 
five points or more, 
including both defeats of Maryland. 

Hopkins came back from a close 16-17 
loss to Syracuse in the 1983 championship 
(the highest-scoring final Hopkins has 
ever played in) to beat Syracuse in 1984 
and 1985 by huge margins, 13-10 and 11-4, 
respectively. 

The other Syracuse game, in 1989, was 





COURTESY OF PRINCETON LACROSSE 


A brave blue jay charges down the field in a game against Princeton, one of Hopkins’ greatest rivals. 


lost by only one point, 12-13. 

But it isn’t only the teams we routinely 
face in the championship round. One of 
Hopkins’ biggest rivals is Duke, which we 
have only played 
once in the final (a 





est, fiercest, greatest rivalries 


= 





; ROBIN SHAW/FILE PHOTO 
A Hopkins player takes on a Duke defender at the 2005 NCAA Championship game, which ended with a Hopkins triumph. 


1895, beating them 10-0 in one of the ear- 
liest intercollegiate lacrosse games in the 
United States. 


This winning streak against Mary- 
land would last an- 





9-8 victory in 2005). 
Local rivalries in- 
clude Loyola, Tow- 
son and Navy, in 
addition to Mary- 
land. 

The always 
hard-fought Navy 
game, which is also 
usually the Hop- 
kins homecoming, 
is one of the more one-sided rivalries: 
Hopkins has won every game since 
1975, for a total of 32 victories against 
Navy (and counting). 

Princeton is another familiar rival the 
Blue Jays have never faced ina champi- 
onship. 

There is enormous amount of excite- 
ment leading up to this year’s game 
part of a double-header at M&T Bank 
Stadium on March 3, because last year’s 
Princeton game ended the Blue Jays’ 
multi-year winning streak of 17 games 
and 37 home games. 

The most historic tivalry for Hopkins 
lacrosse is probably Maryland, though 
The Blue Jays first played the Terps in 


1991. 
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Along with Hopkins, ei- 
ther Princeton, Syracuse 
or Virginia has appeared in 
every championship since 


$e 


other eight years. 
For much of the 
20th century, be- 
fore the official 
NCAA _  champion- 
ship series began, 
the Hopkins-Mary- 
land game was one 
of the biggest of the 
year, and the win- 
ner would often be 
crowned the unof 
ficial national champion. 

As for why we care so much — that 
seems to be more of a metaphysical ques- 
tion, one of those unknowable things. 

To be sure, past defeats can leave bad 
blood between schools, and hard-fought 
games can inspire a sort of grudging ad- 
miration for even our biggest rivals. 

The big lacrosse games of the yeat 
seem to be one of the few times we Blue 
Jays can show our school spirit — and 
what better excuse than in unified op- 
Position (or sometimes in downright ha- 
tred) against another school? 

Hopkins is scheduled to play all of our 
main rivals this year, so we'll see how the 
record of rivalries continues. 
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()PPONENT SCORE 

















2/25 Albany W 10-8 Baltimore, Md. 1:00 p.m. 
3/04 Princeton L 6-4 Baltimore, Md. 2:00 p.m. 
| 3/07 UMBC W 12-7 Baltimore, Md. 6:30 p.m. 
| 3/11 Hofstra L 11-6 Hempstead, N.Y. 1:30 p.m. 
3/18 Syracuse W 14-9 Baltimore, Md. 1:00 p.m. 
3/25 Virginia L 12-6 Charlottesville, Va. 1:00 p.m. 
4/01 North Carolina W 11-5 Baltimore, Md. 1:00 p.m. 
4/03 Mount St. Mary's W 19-6 Baltimore, Md. 7:00 p.m. 
4/08 Duke Postponed Durham, N.C. 1:00 p.m. 
4/15 Maryland L 11-4 Baltimore, Md. 8:00 p.m. 
| | 4/22 Navy W 9-8 Annapolis, Md. Noon 
| foo. a aT Towson W 11-10 Baltimore, Md. 2:00 p.m. 
\JHU 35 26 30 46 1 138 5/06 Loyola W 7-6 (OT) Baltimore, Md. (Loyola) 1:00 p.m. 
- 2 eee 2 ee 2 [oer ee el) 115 
NCAA Tournament: 
PERION 5/13 (NCAA 1st Rd.) Penn W 13-3 Baltimore, Md. 1:00 p.m. 
5/20 (NCAA QF) Syracuse L 13-12 Stony Brook, N.Y. 3:00 p.m. 
Shots: 
1 2 Jee lemme Ota 











JHU 113 104 131 134 1 © 483 
Opp. 121 121 118 114 0 474 


| Shots on Goal: 


ames 0S Total ATTA 
PLAYERS WIR SHOTS Gols Assists las BALLS FOULS 


JHU Biome 07° 84. — vl 269 
Opp. 66 65 66 64 O 261 


Saves: 

1 2 Sees (lees 0tal 
JUS heerdjoeooiee 20s © 0 146 Paul Rabil 
Opps 2s AN ou 0 131 Kevin Huntley 














Jake Byrne 
Greg Peyser 
Brian Christopher 
PEAM STATISTICS eS 
Michael Doneger 
Turnovers: Total Stephen Peyser 
JHU 187 Jamison Koesterer 
Opp. 162 Mark Bryan 
Garrett Stanwick 
Penalties: Total Michael Evans 
JHU 46 Josh Peck 
Opp. 54 Ben O'Neill 
Austin Walker 
Penalty minutes: Total Brendan Skakandi 
JHU 39.5 Andrew Miller 
Opp. 43.5 Matt Nader 
Matt Drenan 
Attendance: Total Eric Zerrlaut 
JHU 30917 Matt Field 
Opp. 32557 Kyle Miller 











Billy McCutcheon 
Andrew Jaffe 
Gabe Hirl 
Andrew DiConza 
Matt Pinto 














GP-GS Min - Will Jawish 
Nick Donoghue 
Jesse Schwartzman 14-14 816:43 111| | Nolan Matthews © 1/0) ‘ 
Graydon Locey 6-0" 94423 George Castle = MO ; 
Nolan Matthews 1-0 257 || oie By 
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Graydon Locey BS 
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2007 Men’s 
Lacrosse Team 





























DAVE PIETRAMALA 





BILL DWAN 





BOBBY BENSON 

















DAVE ALLAN 





Head Coach 7th Season 
(Johns Hopkins ‘90)} 


Assoc. Head Coach 
(Johns Hopkins ‘91) 


Asst. Coach 
(Johns Hopkins ‘03) 


Asst. Coach 
(Randolph-Macon ‘68) 
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JAMISON KOESTERER ANDREW MILLER) GARRETT STANWICK GRAYDON LOCEY MICHAEL GVOZDEN 

Senior 63” Senior 611" Sophomore ay Junior 611" Junior 6'0" Freshman 511" 

Defense 225 Ibs Goalie 220 Ibs Defense/Midfield 210 Ibs Midfield ~ 205 Ibs Goalie 215 Ibs Goalie 160 Ibs 
= S| 
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MATT BOCKLET BEN O'NEILL PAUL RABIL STEPHEN BOYLE GEORGE CA: IEN- 

Junior 5'10" Junior 6'2" Junior 6'3" Freshman 6'0" Junior eau 611" STEPHEN oe 
Long Stick Mid./Def. 195 Ibs Defense 205 Ibs Midfield 220 Ibs Attack 175 Ibs Defense/Midfield 175 ibs Midfield 220 lbs 


















































JOSH PECK MICHAEL DONEGER MICHAEL KIMMEL ERIC ZERRLAUT Caras : : 

Sophomore 6'0" Junior 6'2" Freshman 611" Senior B'5" eis manROWSKO = AUSTIN WALKER ee 

Attack 185 Ibs Attack 210 lbs Defense 185 Ibs Defense 236 Ibs Midfield 190 Ibs at ee i lbs 
idfie 
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BRIAN CHRISTOPHER CONORCASSIDY sy BRENDAN SKAKANDI NOLAN MATTHEWS KEVIN HUNTLEY JAKE BYRNE 

Sophomore alae Freshman 5'10" Senior 5/10" Junior 5111" Junior 5/10" Senior Die 
Midfield 190 lbs Defense 190 Ibs Long Stick Mid. 180 Ibs Goalie 185 Ibs Attack 185 lbs Attack 195 Ibs 
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MARK BRYAN TOM DUERR CHRIS BOLAND NICK DONOGHUE DAVE SPAULDING WILL JAWISH 
Sophomore 611” Sophomore 60" Freshman 5111" Sophomore 62" Freshman 61" Sophomore 6'0" 
Midfield 200 Ibs Attack 190 Ibs Attack 170 Ibs Midfield 205 Ibs Midfield 205 Ibs Defense 200 Ibs 
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VAL WASHINGTON MICHAEL EVANS ZACH TEDESCHI ERIK STILLEY ANDREW JAFF 
Junior 59° Sophomore 60" Freshman 60" Freshman 6'0" Sophomore 5'10" Gr. 5°10” 
Long Stick Mid. — 180 Ibs Defense 210 Ibs Midfield 203 Ibs Midfield 180 Ibs Midfield 190 Ibs Goalie 200 Ibs 



























































g ; aes N en bee oA : Nee 
JOHN FRANKLIN LORENZO HEHOLT KYLE MILLER MAX CHAUTIN MICHAEL POWERS MATT DRENAN 
Junior 6/2" FRESHMAN Be Senior 62" Freshman 611" Freshman Dele Sophomore 62" 
Defense _ 210 Ibs Derenst/Miorie.o 180 Les Defense 220 Ibs Midfield 185 Ibs Midfield 190 Ibs Defense 790 Ibs 








SAM DeVORE 
Freshman 6'2" 
Defense 195 Ibs 


























[ lj ae bE be 
NATHAN MATTHEWS GREG HARRINGTON ERIC DANG MAX LEVINE MICHAELMURRAY 
Freshman '6'2" ~ Freshman 6'3” Freshman = s8'9" Freshman 61" Freshman 510" 
Attack 200 Ibs Long Stick Mid. 200 Ibs Long Stick Mid. 185 Ibs Defense 200 Ibs Defense/Middle 175 Ibs 
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Charles Village 
3333 N. Charles St. 
(410) 243-8844 


J.'s Pug 
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A Hopkins Tradition 
for 29 Years 


Food « Friends - Spirits 











Where the new, the old, 
and the great meet 
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Veleran returners look to outshine past performances 


Men's returners hope 
to undo last year’s 
mediocre showing 

By MATTHEW MURRAY 


Last year’s 9-5 record was a bit difficult to 
stomach compared to the joyride that was 
the undefeated 2005 championship run. But 
the ‘07 version of Hopkins lacrosse promis- 
es to be special. The stellar recruitment class 
of 2005 is older, wiser, quicker and stronger. 
A look at this year’s top returners: 


Jesse Schwartzman, Senior Goalie 


The team “iron man,” Schwartzman 
was trenched in the goal for all 14 match- 
es last season. His best game in 2006 came 
against arguably the Jays’ most bitter foe, 
Princeton, when he held the Tigers to six 
goals and saved 14 shots in a losing effort. 
Many forget that Schwartzman, an expert 
at point-blank saves, was named the 2005 
NCAA Tournament Most Outstanding 
Player while holding postseason oppo- 
nents to 7.35 goals per game and accumu- 
lating 37 saves within the same four-game 
span. Hopkins’ chances for championship 
success this year will most likely hinge on 
the clutch sticking of this 2007 Honorable 
Mention Preseason All-American goal- 
tender. 


Paul Rabil, Junior Midfielder 


The offense is in mighty good hands 
with Rabil, a First Team All-American se- 
lection who led the team in total scoring 
last year. His 25 goals and 13 assists in 2006 
garnered him the prestigious honor as he 
became the first Hopkins midfielder since 
1998 to be recognized. By just glancing at 
the first quarter box score of last year’s 
game against powerhouse Syracuse, 15 
minutes into which Rabil zipped in three 
difficult goals, one can achieve an under- 
standing of how special this supernatural 
is. Rabil’s ability to work through traf- 
fic can be jaw-dropping at times and his 
on-the-field presence is unprecedented. A 
man who leads by quiet example and dili- 
gence on the practice field, Rabil is poised 
for another breakout season. 


Kevin Huntley, Junior Attack 


Having gotten off to one of the fastest 
starts in Hopkins lacrosse history, Huntley 
cooled down during the second half of a 
tiresome ‘06. Firing in 15 goals and notch- 
ing six assists within the first five games, 
Huntley showed vibrant glimpses of being 


' the best attacker in the country. The speed 


f his stick is off the charts — against Albany 


last February, Huntley scored three times in 
71 seconds. 


Matt Drenan, Sophomore Defense 


Starting on defense from start to finish 
last year, Drenan was thought to be the 
centerpiece in a class of super freshmen. 
Scooping up 32 groundballs in 2006, Dre- 
nan excelled at the close defenseman po- 
sition and will be featured prominently in 
the defense at the beginning of this year. 
With Matt Pinto having graduated and 
senior Eric Zerrlaut out due to injury, Dre- 
nan will be expected to help fill the voids 
created by the departures. 


Brendan Skakandi, Senior Long Stick 
Midfielder 


Slotted in one of the most underappreci- 
ated positions on the team, long stick mid- 
fielder Skakandi is one of the more integral 
parts of the Jays’ transition game. Skakan- 
di’s breakout performance came last April 
at home against the Towson Tigers, a down- 
to-the-wire contest in which he picked up 
eight groundballs. Appointed as one of the 
three co-captains on this year’s squad, Ska- 
kandi’s leadership skills are undoubtedly 
valuable to the long stretch ahead. 


Jake Byrne, Senior Attack 


Byrne will be the man to watch come 
playoff time. Having scored in each of the 
9 playoff games he’s participated in, By- 
rne has a knack for delivering in critical 
situations. Byrne hopes to continue his 
undeniable proficiency on offense as he 
registered 28 points in 2006, four short of 
the 32 he accumulated in 2005. The under- 
classmen will depend on the guidance of 
Byrne, who has been named as a captain 
for the second consecutive year. 
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One of last year’s returners goes for a quick goal. 
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With eight of 2006's top ten returners on the lineup for this season, the women’s team can’t be touched. 


Returning women led 
by scoring phenom 
and strong defense 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


For those not “in the know,” Hopkins 
has not one, but two lacrosse teams, sepa- 
rated by key rule differences. The mesh 
netting is deeper in one team’s sticks, 
while the other team’s mesh netting is 
taut and less forgiving. One team sports 
ample padding while the other is relative- 
ly unencumbered. Also, one team consists 
entirely of women while the other has no 
women at all. Tennis player and famed 
chauvinist Bobby Riggs might have won- 
dered how this woman-filled team man- 
ages to succeed without the aid of men. 
But they make it work, mostly by using 
what those in the industry call “incred- 
ible, face-melting talent.” Returning to the 
team this year are 8 of 2006's top 10 Blue 
Jay scorers. Here’s a look at a few of them 
that should melt an extraordinary num- 
ber of faces this year. 


Mary Key, Senior Attacker and Co-Cap- 
tain 


Any discussion of top returning players 
~ for this team or pretty much any team in 
any sport — has to begin with Mary Key. 
First of all, she already has eight goals 
and five assists this year. The team has 
played two games (both wins). Second 
of all, she’s a two-time All-American and 
has led the NCAA in scoring for the past 
two years. Last year she set the Division 
I single-season records in both goals and 


assists and she became the Hopkins ca- 
reer points and assists leader as a junior. 
She has also twice been a nominee for the 
Tewaaraton Trophy, honoring the best la- 
crosse player in the country. Some might 
say she’s pretty good. 


Kadie Stamper, Junior Midfielder 


I'm sure the thought that comes to most 
people's heads is that it would be pretty 
lonely for Key to be the only All-American 
on the team. Don’t worry, Kadie Stamper 
has her covered. Together, they can talk 
about the trials and tribulations of being 
the best in the country. 

In 2006 she was second in the American 
Lacrosse Conference (ALC) and 11th in the 
country in draw controls, leading the team 
in both that category and ground balls. 
Also, she chipped in 32 points (26 goals, 6 
assists) for good measure. Stamper will be 


lining up to take the team’s center draws 


this season, and again Hopkins can ex- 
pect more of the same. Look for her to re- 
peat as one of the sport’s top performers. 


Cherie Michaud, Senior Defender and 
Co-Captain 


Last year Hopkins gave up but 8.88 goals 
per game. And they scored, well, more than 
that, leading to a regular season record of 
12-4 and a national ranking as high as No. 
2, the best in program history. A lot of the 
credit for that success belongs to the less 
glamorous side of the field, the side where 
you only get noticed if you mess up. 

Cherie Michaud leads the defensive 
unit this year. She’s a ground ball machine 
ready to take charge of a sleek and light- 
ning-quick corps. With any luck, no one 
will realize she’s doing anything at all. 
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By XIAO-BO YUAN 


Men’s squad boasts 
experience, savvy 


The men’s lacrosse team has been look- 
ing forward to the 2007 season as a chance 
to forget about the inconsistency of last 
season, when they lost a spot in the semi- 
finals to Syracuse and failed to follow up 
an unbeaten championship run the previ- 
ous year. ; 

But the Blue Jays didn’t make much 
of their first opportunity for a comeback 
when, during their earliest start of the 
season in the school's history, they lost 8-7 
at home to a resurgent Albany. 

The loss was the first time the Jays had 
lost their season opener since 2001. Albany 
got off to a quick start when they scored 
five points within the first 22 minutes, but 
the Jays equalized, only to fall to the rally- 
ing visitors by the end of the game. 

After this game, the Jays face a tough 
season, with 12 games still to play, 7 of 
which will be away from home. Next 
week, the Jays will take on a major rival, 
Princeton University, at the inaugural In- 
side Lacrosse Face-Off Classic at M&T Bank 
Stadium. 

This historic double-header will also 
feature a scintillating game pitting Vir- 
ginia against Syracuse. Hopkins is fea- 
tured in the lacrosse extravaganza as 
one of the four teams that, combined, 
have won every NCAA tournament 
since 1992. 

Next, Hopkins will also face road 
games at University of Maryland, Balti- 
more County and Syracuse, with a home 
game against Hofstra in between. 

The schedule shifts to the ACC when 
they face the University of Virginia on 
March 24, in what should be an exciting 
home game. 

On April 7, Hopkins will play a belated 
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Sophomore Brian Christopher looks to connect. 
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Senior Sarah Walsh, one of the women’s team’s top returners this year, rushes past an oppone 


rematch of the 2005 NCAA Champion- 
ship game with Duke — another duel be- 
tween historical rivals that should prove 
to be a cracking match-up. 

Before and after the Duke game, the 
Jays will take on University of North 
Carolina-Chapel Hill and the University 
of Maryland. 

The Jays’ home schedule comes to an 
end in April, when they face Navy dur- 
ing Homecoming weekend and Loyola 
University. 

Later in the month, they will visit Tow- 
son and Mount St. Mary’s — embarking 
on a busy end to the regular season with 
two games in a 48-hour period 

Although the Jays’ year hasn’t begun 
on an ideal footing, with the defeat to 
Albany disappointing hopes of a strong 
start, the good news is that this year’s 
team will be far more experienced than 
last year’s roster. 

The core of last year’s team will be kept 
in place, as eight starters who are respon- 
sible for most of last season’s goals will be 
returning to the roster. 

These include goalie Jesse Schwartz- 
man, a third-year starter and two-time 
All-American. With his stunning record of 
winning 27 games in 30 starts, Schwartz- 
man might do the impossible by bringing 
a smile to Coach Pietremala’s face — he 
will be the first goalie in Pietremala’s 
coaching career at Hopkins to feature as 
a starter for two years in a row. 





ce at the crystal ball: 2007 


Lady Jays strive for 


even better record 


The 2007 season looks promising for 
the women’s lacrosse team, following a 
largely successful season that saw the 
Lady Jays keep a 12-4 record. Although 
they missed out a third consecutive trip 
to the NCAA Tournament last year, there 
are high hopes for the new squad. 

The Jays are currently ranked ninth 
in Lacrosse Magazine's Preseason poll, 
and face a tough season ahead of them. 
They will play 16 games in total, includ- 
ing 9 at home. During this trying sched- 
ule, the team will face some of the top 
squads in the nation, including five that 
went to the NCAA tournament last sea- 
son. 

The strongest challenge to Hopkins 
will probably be from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the current titleholders and two- 
time defending champions. 

The Lady Jays began their season with 
a busy week, garnering a thrilling win 
against George Washington on Feb, 21 — 
which, like the men’s team’s opener, was 
the earliest in our school’s history. 

After the team crushed George Wash- 
ington 13-7, with four goals and three 
assists from the on-fire Mary Key, they 
went on to beat George Mason 9-7 Key 
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nt on Homewood Field. 


also added four goals 
and two assists in that 
game, getting her sea- 
son off to a rip-roaring 
start. 

The two wins are an 
auspicious start to what 
could prove to be a dif- 
ficult series of away 
games. The team will 
play away from home 
for five consecutive 
game, beginning witha 
showdown against the 
Princeton Tigers this 
Saturday, March 3 — a 
team they defeated in 
2006 during a nation- 
ally televised game that 
saw a 8-7 finish by the 
Jays. 

Ohio is next on the 
schedule, as the team 
takes on Ohio State in 
the American Lacrosse 
Conference. They then 
travel east to square off 
against Georgetown 
and the University of 
Maryland, two dan- 
gerous opponents with 
powerhouse records. 

The team will re- 
turn to Homewood 
on March 24 for games against Oregon, 
Penn and Denver. Back in the American 
Lacrosse Conference, they will face Van- 
derbilt, before facing UMBC at home. 
The schedule concludes with three excit- 
ing games against NCAA Tournament 
teams Virginia, Northwestern and Tow- 
son. 

Even witha schedule full of tough chal- 
lenges, the team is optimistic about their 
changes. This season's roster features a 
mixture of young talent, with a stellar 
class of incoming freshmen players and 
veteran players. The six senior players re- 
turning to the squad, including top scorer 
Mary Key, will have 229 games’ worth of 
experience between them. 

Key will be central to the extremely 
experienced Blue Jays offense, which will 
especially benefit from the eight return- 
ers. This solid group of seniors scored 152 
out of the team’s 205 games last season, 
Or Over 70 percent. Key, one of the three 
captains this year, has led the NCAA in 
scoring for the past two seasons, with 262 
career points and 95 assists. 

Also vital to the team’s offensive line 
will be senior captain Alex Nolan, who is 
known for her unselfish style on the field 
and her success as a playmaker for her 
teammates. Last season, she had seven 
8oals and 11 assists. Nolan will be backed 
up by fellow playmaker Sarah Walsh, a 
fifth-year senior who finished second in 
scoring last season. 
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bring on the newbies: top freshman players 
Women’s players 
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The women’s lacrosse season got off to a promising start thanks to these new additions to the team. 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


When it comes down to it, girls just 
want to have fun, and Hopkins’ Women’s 
Lacrosse team is no exception. Starting 
their season out strong with a win against 
George Washington, the season looks 
promising for the Lady Jays. Three players, 
attackers Brett Bathras and Sam Schrum 
and defender Angela Hughes, were given 
the title of “Players to Watch” by Inside La- 
crosse, while middie Kim Dubansky is be- 
ing touted as a “Blue Chip” recruit. Specta- 
tors at Wednesday’s game would recognize 
these rising stars, as they all managed to 


get their name in the box score while play- 


ing their first career games. Schrum scored 
four points, had three draw controls and 
three ground balls to help the win over the 
Colonials, while teammate Bathras man- 
aged a goal and an assist, in addition to 
two ground balls and a caused turnover. 
Not to be outdone, Dubansky helped an as- 
sist, a ground ball and a caused turnover, 
while also taking draw controls. Now it’s 
time to unravel the mystery surround- 
ing who these lovely new additions to the 
team are. 

Number 27, attack Bretton Bathras, an 
International Relations and Spanish ma- 
jor, hails from Severna Park, Md. As a 
varsity player, Bathras scored 96 goals and 

amassed 73 assists within three seasons. 
» Asa high school senior, she was named to 
the Baltimore Sun All-County and All-Met 
“First Team. This double threat played field 
hockey in high school in addition to being 
4 member of the National Honor Society. 
Samantha Schrum, midfield player 
mpber 16, calls Pasadena, Md,, her home 
fay from Hopkins. She has scored 216 
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goals and helped with 90 assists. In 2006, 
Schrum was the Washington Post’s and 
Baltimore Sun's pick for Anne Arundel 
County Player of the Year. While her ma- 
jor is undecided as of yet, this scholar- 
athlete has been named a Dean’s List and 
Normandy Scholar, in addition to having 
been a member of her high school’s chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society. 

Defense player Angela Hughes is also 
from Maryland, this time Manchester. 
Hughes was the captain of her high school 
lacrosse teams both junior and senior years, 
having been credited for getting her team to 
the state semifinals as a sophomore player. 

Kimberly Dubansky, from Baltimore, 
Md., is making her mark as a midfielder. 
Having scored 100 goals with 67 assists 
over the span of four seasons, Dubansky 
promises to be an asset to the Hopkins 
team. She played on the All-Baltimore 
County, AII-IAAM, U.S. Lacrosse and Un- 
der Armour All-American team as a high 
school junior and senior, she was also a 
IAAM Champion as a junior and the run- 
ner-up as a senior. Being new to the team, 
Dubansky is happy that the season has 
begun. “We've been waiting all year for 
it and have been practicing and working 
hard all through the fall and winter. It’s 
exciting to finally be playing against other 
girls besides our own team!” As of yet, her 
major remains undecided. 

“There's definitely a lot to learn be- 
tween our offenses and defenses ... but 
our coaches and upperclassmen doa great 
job helping us,” Dubansky said. The team 
ended their Spring 2006 season strong, 
just missing the NCAAA Tournament. 
Hopefully with these new additions, the 
girls will be able to achieve much more. 





Men’s players 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


Another exciting year of lacrosse 
means another exciting group of fresh- 
men to add to the roster. This year’s team 
has 17 freshmen, each one very talented 
and with proven lacrosse skills. Many 
have been playing since they were very 
young. 

“I started playing soft stick lacrosse at 
the age of 7 ... | always just seemed to en- 
joy playing,” midfielder Michael Kimmel 
said. 

“T got into lacrosse in lower school 
when my 5th-grade teacher told me I 
should play,” long stick midfielder Eric 
Dang said. 

Hopkins has consistently attracted 
some of the most amazing players to ever 
grace the sport due to its time-tested re- 
cord. For many players, coming to Hop- 
kins to play lacrosse is a dream come 
true. 

“1 have been coming to watch lacrosse 
games here at Hopkins since I was born. 
In fact, my parents were at the 1987 cham- 
pionship, just six months before I was 
born,” defense Max Levine said. 

“It is very exciting to be a part of the 
Hopkins lacrosse tradition. The sheer 
number of people who are fans of the 
team make this an incredible experience,” 
Dang said. 

For some players they weren’t attract- 
ed to Hopkins just because of its strong 
program, but also because of other fam- 
ily members who have been involved in 
the game. “I got interested in lacrosse be- 
cause both my parents grew up playing 





lacrosse on Long Island. My Dad was a 
two-time, first team, all-American goalie 
at Williams College, ” Levine said. 

Other players have family directly 
involved in Hopkins’ program. Attacker 
Nathan Matthews is the younger broth- 
er of junior goalie Nolan Matthews. 
Attacker Chris Boland is the younger 
brother of Kevin Boland, class of 2004, a 
three-time All-American midfielder who 
helped lead the Jays to the 2003 National 
Title Game. 

The daily rigors of balancing prac- 
tice and school work can be very taxing. 
There are many high hopes placed on the 
freshmen.’Each [coach] has his different 
style of teaching, but it is clear that they 
are the hardest working, most knowl- 
edgeable, most passionate, and most in- 
spiring coaching staff I have ever played 
for,” Levine said. 

“All of the coaches push us hard but 
at the same time are always there for us 
and are always very supportive,” Dang 
said. 

Even though expectations for the 
guys might seem overwhelming, the 
players fortunately benefit from a 
strong network of support from both 
their coaches and their teammates.”The 
whole team hangs out together which is 
different from other programs. There are 
no other coaches I would rather play for 
than the coaches we have,” Kimmel said. 

“I feel like I have 48 brothers who al- 
ways want to help with anything from 
work to lacrosse. They always want to 
hang out and they are always there if | 
need something,” Levine said. 
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With each new year comes new blood, and this year the Jays might be counting on some for help. 
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March 3 Princeton (at M&T Stadium) 12 p.m. 
March 6 at UMBC 7 p.m. 
March 10 Hofstra 12 p.m. 
March 17 at Syracuse 3:30 p.m 
March 24 Virginia | p.m ; 
March 31 at North Carolina 2 p.m 
April 7 Duke | p.m 
April 14 at Maryland 8 p.m 
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New Condominiums in the Heart of Charles Village 








e Enormous new condos 
¢ Spring move-in 
¢ Great location 
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| 1 2 Total 
| Johns Hopkins 117 88 205 
| Opponents 68 74 142 


l —s 











| Shots: 
1 2 
Johns Hopkins 250 208 
_ Opponent 170 7210 
Shots on Goal: 
| 1 2 
| Johns Hopkins 166 154 
| Opponents 120 149 
Saves: 
| 1 2 Total 
Johns Hopkins 52 75 127 
Opponents 69 66 135 











TEAM SATISTICS 














Turnoves: Total 

JHU 248 

Opp. 212 
Assts: Total 
JH 123 

fp. 46 
Draw Controls: Total 

| JHU = = Als 

| Opp. 158 
Attendance: Total 
| JHU 3787 
Opp. 2605 








GOAL BREeaknowy 








' Total * 205 142 

| Free-position 29 18 
Unassisted 82 96 
Overtime 0 0 











Princeton 
Ohio 

Ohio State 
Oregon 
American 
Penn 
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Delaware 
Northwestern 
George Mason 
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George Washington 





Washington, D.C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Newark, Del. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
University Park, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Senior midfielder Steph Janice attacks. 


ATTENDANCE 
JHU Opp. 
Total 3,787 2,605 
No. of dates/Avg. 
per date 9/421 6/434 








PLAYERS 


Mary Key 

Sarah Walsh 

Annie Wagner 

Kadie Stamper 
Meagan Voight 
Lauren Schwarzmann 
Alex Nolan 

Steph Janice 

Kirby Houck 

Gina Maranto 

Kelley Putnam 

Sarah Gallion 
Natalie Cooper 
Molly Burnett 
Jennifer Higgins 
Meghan Crisafulli 
Emma Wallace 

Katie Dumais 

Jess Buicko 

Cherie Michaud 
Ashley Schwarzmann 
Kelly Gonzalez 
Christine Palowitch 
Amelia Harris 

Kate Lipka 

Erin O'Boyle 

Ange Gaeta 

Lauren Riddick 





GAMES 


16/16 
16/16 
16/12 
16/14 
16/15 
16/16 
14/6 
16/10 
16/2 
7/1 
16/15 
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6/0 
9/0 
5/0 
11/0 
5/0 
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3/0 
16/8 
16/15 
9/0 
1/0 
9/4 
6/0 
3/0 
2/0 
12/12 
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GROUND 
Pts BALLS Fouls 
WIZE 25 17 
54 17 8 
32 18. 15 
32 45 44 
30 25 8 
20 35 20 
18 10 7 
15 19 19 
14 22 3 
3 2 3 
2 24 18 
2 28 26 
2 3 0 
| 5 | 
1 | 0 
| 5 3 
0 0 0 
0 16 7 
0 0 | 
0 21 28 
0 20 7 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 ] 0 
0 | 0 
0 0 0 
0 1 | 
0 19 0 
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2007 Women’s 
Lacrosse Team 




















JANINE TUCKER LELLIE CHERRY SWORDS TRICIA DABROWSKI 
Head Coach Asst. Coach Asst. Coach 
(Loyola ‘89) (James Madison ‘96) (Loyola ‘02) 


















































MEGHAN CRISAFULLI SARAH GALLION MARY KEY 2 JENNIFER HIGGINS ALEX NOLAN 
Senior 54" sarige By" Senior 54" Sophomore 54" Junior 
Midfield Defense : __ Attack Midfield Attack 












































KIM DUBANSKY PAIGE IBELLO LIZZIE RUPP KIRBY HOUCK D | 
Freshman 5'6" Freshman 5'5” Freshman 54" => Junior 54" Fee eestey__ 
Midfield Midfield Defense Midfield 








Ee aS Attack 
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ERINRUSSELL GINA MARANTO 











' ANGELA HUGHES LAUREN SCHWARZMANN 
Freshman 5'6" Sophomore 5110" Senior 5'6" Freshman aay Junior Bie 
Defense Midfield Attack Defense Midfield 
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KADIE STAMPER KELLIE KIMMERLING JULIA MARINONE-MEDWICK BRETT BATHRAS 
Sra 510" Freshman 56" Sophomore ate Freshman ; ae Senior 5'10" 
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CHERIE MICHAUD JESS BUIC LIZZIE O'FERRELL 
ABBIE DUGGAE 56’ Junior 5'6” Sophomore adh Freshman 5/3" 
Defense Defense Attack Goalie 
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Wise words 


Men’s player: Paul Rabil 











By MARY DOMAN 


News-Letter: When did you start play- 
ing lacrosse? 
Paul Rabil: Sixth grade. 


N-L: What are your expectations for 
the season? 

PR: I expect us to be playing on Memo- 
rial Day for the NCAA championship. 


N-L: How do you feel the team has im- 
proved this season? 

PR: The team has established leaders 
that are paving the way for the rest of 
the team. Everyone is very receptive and 
working hard to improve individually 
and collectively. 


N-L: How do you feel you’ve improved 
individually? 

PR: The only way anyone can improve 
at this level is through hard work and 
dedication. This comes mostly away from 
practice time. 


N-L: What is the highlight of your ca- 
reer thus far? 

PR: By far, winning the National 
Championship in ‘05. 


N-L: What's your favorite thing about 
lacrosse? 

PR: It’s a sport that gives you a chance 
to show individual skill. However, you 
need to play as a team in order to achieve 
your finest goals. 


N-L: Describe your coach in one word. 
PR: Intense. 


N-L: How do you approach weight 
training and practice? 
PR: With as much energy as we can. 


, Dan, 


SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 
Junior Paul Rabil, one of the men’s team’s top returnes, says he chose Hopkins for its rich tradition. 


N-L: Do you have any team traditions? 

PR: Freshman mustaches, Friday Night 
dinners, pre-game stick work, Watson im- 
pressions, Sky Balls. And four-hour film 
sessions in the locker room on Tuesdays. 


N-L: Why Johns Hopkins? 

PR: I chose Hopkins for the rich tradi- 
tion that it represents and everything that 
goes along with it. The team is character- 
ized as a “family” where everyone genu- 
inely cares for each other. The coaches 
guarantee us their best efforts day in 
and day out. Most importantly, everyone 
comes here to win a national champion- 


ship. 


N-L: Who are some of your role models 
and why? 

PR: Allan Rabil, my father, who is the 
hardest worker I know and taught me ev- 
erything I know about ethics and perse- 
verance. 


N-L: What kind of support do the 
men’s and women’s lacrosse teams show 
for each other? 

PR: We love the women’s team and 
support everything they do. They are a 
great team this year and expect to win. 
These girls represent everything we do 
and we give them our best. 


N-L: If you were a spokesperson for the 
lax team, what message would you send 
to the student body? 

PR: We wholeheartedly value the sup- 
port that we get from each and everyone 
of you. We know we represent the com- 
petitiveness that exists between our rivals 
such as Princeton, Maryland, Duke and 
Virginia. We need your help to beat them. 
We play for you and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Thank you for the support. 


S 
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top players 


Women’s player: Mary Key 


By MARY DOMAN 


News-Letter: When did you start play- 
ing lacrosse? 

Mary Key: Sixth grade. Basically be- 
cause my dad made me. 


N-L: What are your expectations for 
the season? 

MK: Asa team, we” really like to reach 
the national championship. We’re all on the 
same page, and we really know what we 
can do. The championship is in May, and 
we should peak right when we need to. 


N-L: How do you feel the team has im- 
proved this season? 

MK: We have a lot of returning start- 
ers, but we also have 11 freshmen. The 
main difference this year is us being able 
to mesh together; we all have the same 
goal. Last year some of us just wanted to 
make it to certain tournaments. The na- 
tional championship doesn’t seem so far 
fetched this year. 


N-L: How do you feel you've improved 
individually? 

MK: I’m always trying to im- 
prove my game because obviously 
teams try to defend against me by 
how I played in the past. I used to 
be purely a dodger, but now I work 
at cutting. I’m also working to de- 
velop my left hand. I can just about 
catch, pass and shoot just as well 
with my left as with my right. 


N-L: What is the highlight of 
your career thus far? 

MK: My sophomore year we 
played Notre Dame at home. With 
two minutes left, I assisted a goal 
and scored a goal to tie the match. 
I made the winning shot with 10 
seconds left. That was a pretty big 
moment. 


N-L: What's your favorite thing 
about lacrosse? 

MK: The pace of the game. It’s 
so fast and there’s never a dull 
moment. 


N-L: Describe your coach in 
one word. 
MK: Enthusiastic. 


N-L: How do you approach 
weights training and practice? 

MK: We love practicing. And 
we love our strength/condition- 
ing coach. He's very aware of the 
fact that we don’t want to be real- 
ly ... muscular. We love running 
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Mary Key, 
the season: 


and conditioning, because we love show- 
ing up at games and being faster than the 
other team. 


N-L: Do you have any team traditions? 

MK: We’ve had some in the past, but 
we kind of got rid of them. We randomly 
started playing “the ball game” in the 
locker room before games. We throw 
around a ball and can't let it hit the floor. 
Then we turn up the music really loud 
and have a dance party. 


N-L: What kind of support do the 
men’s and women’s lacrosse teams show 
for each other? 

MK: They’re awesome. We're really 
good friends with them, and they come to 
as many games as they can. They’re really 
supportive. 


N-L: If you were a spokesperson for the 
lax team, what message would you send 
to the student body? 

MK: Come support us because we’re 
fun to watch and we're cool kids. We have 
a lot of fun with what we do. It’d be great 
to see more people in the stands. 


__, SHIVGHANDI/NEWS-LETTER 
one of Hopkins’ starting players, has one goal for 
getting her team to the national championships. 
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How to 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 


Yes, the rumors are true — the 2006- 
2007 lacrosse campaign is upon us. So 
get out all your colorful face paints, 
jovial Blue Jay jingles, and “Nest” t-shirts 
— because it is time to get rowdy, people. 
With the snow quickly melting and 
the artificial grass on Homewood Field 
looking as green as ever, many of us are 
in dire need of some reminders on how 
to be rambunctious and ready for another 
historic season of clashing sticks, hard- 
hitting players, and flying rubber balls. 
Here now are a few tips on how to root 
properly for your beloved birds: 


Get up, stand up, stay up 

From the opening face-off to the last 
tick of the clock, everyone should be on 
their feet rather than plopped on their 
butt. Lacrosse is not a sport to be taken 
sitting down. Considering that the game 
is played at a rapid rate and there are 
usually many lead changes, there is no 
excuse for anyone to pretend like they’re 
watching a tennis match at Wimbledon. 
The beauty of viewing lax is that it easily 
gets your blood pumping. Who doesn't 
get excited over a brutal blow at midfield 
or a quick strike from the corner post? 
Those without a pulse, that’s who! 


Make your residence at “The Nest” 
Granted it’s not made out of pointy 
sticks, torn clothes and other pieces 


carried from the beaks of a thousand- | 


flock of blue jays, “The Nest” is still the 
nickname for the comfy, cozy confines of 
the student section. Only the most crazed 
and maniacal of fanatics enter this place 
they call home. Of course, students are 
strongly encouraged to come up with 
creative ways to support the highflying 
Jays and insult their soon-to-be-loser 
opponents. (N.B.: All of the rosters for 
the opposing teams are available on the 
Internet and should be printed out.) Bring 
a banner. Hoist a sign. Maybe even start 
some crowd surfing. It’s all good. 


Be loud and proud 

Make your voice heard! There’s a lot to 
boast about if you're a Hopkins lacrosse 
fan, seeing as the men’s team has already 
won 43 championships and looks primed 
to make a run deep into the playoffs this 
year. In case you didn’t know, a stadium 
isn’t like the library you're stuck in all 
the time. You can actually hoot, holler 
and go berserk without being kicked out 
like that one time when you acted like a 
banshee after you spilled coffee on your 
thermonuclear physics homework and got 
ousted from D-Level. Boy was that bad. 


Have a Drink or Two ... or Three 
Once it hits your lips ... you know what 
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I'm talking about. Booze, baby! Get your 
hands on some delicious brews and chug- 
a-lug. Beer before the game has many 
purposes: 1 — it keeps your warm; 2 — it 
gets you hyped; and 3 — it allows you take 
a nap under the bleachers during half- 
time. Contrary to popular belief, there are 
no negatives to consuming alcohol. So sip 
away, but please do so with moderation. 
Friends don’t let friends puke on other 
friends at lacrosse games. 


Sing along 

Roll along with the tunes and revel in 
the glory of point scoring as the pep band 
minstrels fiddle their flutes and oscillate 
on their oboes. Sure, the cheers might 
sound a little cheesy at first, but it’s then 
that you'll remember how much you like 
cheese. Find the beat of the drums, tap 
those toes and get on with your funky 
self. Plus, the songs are pretty easy ... 
unless you forgot how to count. 
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These fans know how to show their spirit; next time you're in the Nest, be sure to stand up and cheer. 





Meet Tony, Hopkins lacrosse’s number one fan 


By SAL GENTILE 


After an exhaustive, campus- 
wide search, the News-Letter has 
found who we think is almost defi- 
nitely the Lacrosse team’s number 
one fan, Tony. Here is his story: 


If, in reading this article, 
you're looking for the lacrosse 
team’s wimpiest fan, you've 
come to the wrong place. If, 
however, you're looking for a 
slamming fist punch to the balls 
and a roundhouse kick to the 
face, you're in the right place. 
That's because I’m Tony, the Blue 
Jays’ biggest fan, and I'll defend 
that title to your death. I've got 
a mean crotch sweat and an ab- 
normal temper, and anyone who 
tries tell me they’re Hopkins’ 
biggest fan is going to get a per- 
manent footprint to the face. 

Like I said, I’m Tony, Hopkins’ 
biggest fan. Maybe you know 
me, maybe you don't. And if you 
don't, I'm going to put you in a permanent 
sleeper hold and bench press your body 
until I'm ripped beyond belief. Oh wait, 
check that, I already am. 

If you do know me, however (which 

ou do because, if you don't, I've already 
killed you), then you know I live and die 
by Hopkins Lacrosse. And I never die be- 
cause I always vanquish my enemies and 
have relations with their women (which 








are usually consensual). So I live by Hop- 
kins Lacrosse. When they’re in season, 
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the game because, as | said, I’m 
the biggest fan. You don’t believe 
that? Okay. Ijust annihilated you. 
How did I do it? First you told me 
you were hungry, so I delivered 
a deli-style knuckle sandwich to 
your mouth, complete with spicy 
brown mustard. 

Then, while you were out 
cold, | added three more layers 
of muscle to each of my rippling 
biceps by bench-pressing you, 
your mom and your best friend 
all at once. I used the extra three 
layers of muscle on my biceps to 
pick you up over my head and 
throw you into oblivion like 
the Hulk. Then I called out the 
Hulk and fought him in an epic, 
futuristic battle to claim the ti- 
tle of Number One Fan. Love it? 
I know you do. Too bad you no 
longer exist. 

You know how I got the title 
of Number One Fan? I was born 








I'm at every game — one seat for me, two 
for my earth-shattering pectoral muscles. 
That's right. My pectoral muscles have de- 
stroyed almost as many men as the Hop- 
kins Lacrosse team has. They even emit 
a rare and as-yet-unidentified radioactive 
light. The staff usually asks me to deflect 
it using specially made blinders so every- 
one else can see the game, but I usually 
put a lethal groin snap on them and send 
them to their deaths. 

It doesn’t matter if anyone else sees 
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out of the miraculous collision of 
a lacrosse ball into a Princeton 
goalie’s face, delivered by none other than 
Hopkins Lacrosse legend Kyle Harrison. 
You might say Harrison is my biological 
father. Or mother, considering the fact 
that I gestated for nine months in the 
head of his Lacrosse stick. 

So next time you're at the Nest, watching 
a game, come by and say hello. Just don’t 
get caught between my steel-reinforced 
thighs. They’re the jaws of a human death 
trap, and they'll destroy you if you ever 
claim to be Hopkins Number One Fan. 
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| There is one goalie. The | 

| = = | goalie guards his team’s 
| ° . : | 
net, blocking incoming 


_ Each game is 60 minutes 
| shots. 


pACrOnny rules: the_ basics — “=> 














in length, divided into 
_ four 15-minute periods. 
| There is a 10-minute half- 
| time between the second 
and third period. In the 


case of a tie, the game 
goes into sudden death 











- 
There are three defenders. 


Defenders assist the goalie 


Qe by blocking the opposing 


team’s shots at their net. 


overtime. Sudden death is 
four-minute periods until 
one team scores a goal. 
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( There are three midfield: 
qo «rs. Midfielders can both 
shoot at the opposing 
team’s goal and defend 
_ their own. 

















A player from each team | 
meets in the center at the 
beginning of each period 
| and after each goal, where 
they fight for possession 
_ Of the ball in a “face-off”. 

















: =\ 
There are three attackers. 


. | Attackers are allowed to 
| shoot at the other team’s 
goal. 
































5 
Each goal counts as one 
point. The goal is centered 
15 feet in-field. Players are | 
allowed to move behind | 


the goal. 
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Men’s lacrosse allows 
“checking”, meaning 

players are allowed to 
strike an opponent with | 
their stick, or crosse. 




















| Puone: 410-243-5777 


Carry-Our Open 7 Days a WEEK 
| Fax: 410-243-9306 


Monpay to Sunpay: 
10:00 AM - 10:30 PM 








“Tamber s serves Indian, Italian, and American 
food. Creative combinations are possible. 
Vegetarian dishes are available in all cuisines. ° 


eee ee baltimore , maryland 



















- OPEN HOUSE 


Saturday, March 40th from 12-5 pm 


Symphony Center | 
Apartment Homes ; ee 
1920 Park ASTER @ Baltimore, MD 24 201 


ae Contes see he rdest apariinent floorplans 
jn downtown Baltimore and so much more... 





ePrize Drawings for 
— Rent Specials ae. 


_eDrawingfor 
~ PORTABLE DVD PLAYER 


lication Fees? 2 ek ; 
ee cS — £§ Get 2" Entrée 50% Off 


Refr Sinn: & civeaways = 


I: EATERY 
' GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 
: Buy 1 Entrée 






1504 Light Street 


‘ ‘ Baltimore, MD 21230 
en until SEM 40-783-7200 oF 
for your convenienc® seprehe 





! 
visit www.thesymphonycenter. role) ag! ; Not Valid for Buffet Items 
for directions & more info 
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ay. 
DAVID S.BROWN 


GMT RR ORI ARE, LTO 7 


(410) 685-2989 
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By ALEX BEGLEY 


Janine Tucker, head coach of the wom- 
en’s lacrosse, is nothing but positive. And 
with victories over George Mason and 
George Washington behind her she has 
every reason to be so. Tucker has a tre- 
mendous amount of faith in her team and 
considers the girls to be more like family 
than anything else. 

Tucker is a Baltimore native. She start- 
ed playing lacrosse at Loch Raven Se- 
nior High School in her sophomore year. 
Originally a field hockey player, Tucker 
was encouraged to take up lacrosse by 
her field hockey coach, and there was no 
turning back from there. She fell in love 
with the sport and excelled at it. 

At Loyola College in Maryland she 
played Division I field hockey and la- 
crosse. “One of my most memorable mo- 
ments from playing lacrosse in college,” 
she says, “was being elected captain as 
a junior. Most of the other captains had 
been seniors but I was a junior, and I felt 
a real sense of responsibility toward my 
teammates and a sense of pride. I was be- 
ing trusted to lead my team.” 

That trust in Tucker never faltered and 
because of her dedication to the school 
and her affluence in sports, the Athletic 
Director at Loyola asked her to stay on and 
coach after graduation. Tucker remained 
at Loyola coaching beside one of her best 
friends and teammates for four years. 

It was in 1992 that Bob Scott, the Ath- 
letic Director at Hopkins at the time, con- 
tacted her about coaching the women’s 
team at Homewood Field. 

“What drew me to the program was 
the Johns Hopkins name. The prestige 

of the university was very attractive, an 
honor. It has such a wonderful name in 
Baltimore, and I was really excited about 
it,’ Tucker said. That was 14 years ago. 

Tucker helped the Hopkins team make 
the transition from a Division III team 
to Division I in 1999. It was a move that 
went more smoothly than expected, since 
Tucker had been coaching the team at a 
D-I level from the start. 

Since then, Tucker has worked hard to 


establish a strong team philosophy, which » 


in her opinion, can be the key to a success- 
ful team. The team’s core philosophy is one 
of family; it’s all or nothing for these girls. 

“My favorite saying,” Tucker says, 
“is that when you're through improv- 
ing, you're through. We can always get 
a little bit better.” It is this mindset that 
pushes the lacrosse team forward, al- 
lowing them to steadily improve their 
game and go as far as the NCAA cham- 
pionships. 

Coach Tucker is excited about her 2007 
team. “The best thing about them is their 
energy,” she says. “They are feisty and 
fun and incredibly hard working. They 
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welcome challenges with a ‘bring it on/ 
attitude.” 

Two years ago the girls made it to the 
final four of the NCAA games, losing 
to Virginia for fourth place, but the real 
highlight of their season was solidly de- 
feating Georgetown at the end of the sea- 
son. “It was a must-win game. George- 
town is a well-established, extremely 
successful, top-tier, Division I team and 
we wrecked ‘em,” Tucker says. Last year 
the team just missed their third consecu- 
tive appearance at the NCAA tournament 
even though they ended their season with 
a 12-4 record. The women’s team started 
last year at the number seven position and 
ended an eight-game winning streak with 
the No. 2 position in the national polls, 
setting a division record for the team. 

Tucker has said, “You look forward to 
playing a good team and to playing well 
enough to beat a good team.” 
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Janine Tucker has been whipping the women’s team into shape since she started coaching in 1992. 








Petros tough-love coaching style wins games 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


Many fans know Dave Pietramala, 
head coach of the men’s lacrosse team, as 
the hulking figure in the dark suit shout- 
ing from the sidelines at Homewood Field. 


| Many lacrosse aficionados know him as 


one of the gems of the Hopkins lacrosse 


| program and arguably the best defense- 


man in the history of NCAA lacrosse, a 
three-time All-American who led the Jays 
to the 1987 National Championship. Many 
players know him as a man of unyielding 
intensity, who demands nothing short 
of excellence from himself and the same 
from his team. But only a select few know 
him as someone who has worn women’s 
clothing. 

Former assistant head coach Seth 
Tierney is one of those select few. May- 
be. 

“Maybe there was an all-you-can-drink 
special if you wore a skirt, and maybe 
Dave Pietramala wore a skirt,” says Tier- 
ney, now the head coach at Hofstra Uni- 
versity. “You never know.” 

Tierney and Pietramala were team- 
mates and Hopkins students in another 
lifetime. Pietramala was part of the Class 
of ‘90, Tierney of the Class of ‘91. Back 
then, Tierney knew a different Pietra- 
mala. 

“When we have lunch,” Tierney says, 
“TIl remind him of the old Pietramala 
that I knew from school, the one with lon- 
ger hair and’a dungaree jacket, listening 
to the Grateful Dead.” 

So where is that Pietramala now? 

“Now he’s a short-haired, country- 
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Chewing out referees is only one of the many 
things Pietramala does to try and win games. 


music guy,” Tierney says. “He traded in 
his dungaree jacket for a Joseph Banks 
pinstripe suit. Those two don’t live in the 
same body.” 

Anyone who knows today’s hard- 
working, no-nonsense Pietramala can tell 
he’s put his college days behind him. Way 
behind him. But youthful indiscretions 
aside, one thing is certainly true: 

“He’s an unbelievable lacrosse coach,” 
Tierney says. 

So what's he like? Most people know of 
his intensity, his drive to win. He pushes 
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his players to their furthest possible ex- 
treme. But a few know his compassionate 
side. 

“He really treats the guys on the team 
as though they were his own sons,” says 
senior goalie Jesse Schwartzman, an hon- 
orable mention for All-American in 2005 
and 2006. 

“Coach may seem like an intimidating 
person to any outsider,” junior midfielder 
George Castle says, “but really he is con- 
fident, caring, intense, and believing in 
every member on the team. He wants the 
best out of each person.” 

And he gets it. That’s why Hopkins 
is ranked No. 2 in this year’s Inside La- 
crosse/ Face-Off Yearbook men’s lacrosse 
poll, and seven players were named 
Inside Lacrosse/Face-Off Yearbook pre- 
season All-Americans. But results like 
these require hard work, work that Pi- 
etramala demands constantly out of all 
of his players. Luckily they find light- 
hearted ways to help make it through 
his practices. 

“There is a joke on the team that 
Coach P. looks like Steven Segal,” Castle 
says. 

Perhaps looking like an action hero is 
appropriate for Pietramala. He’s always 
ready to adapt, train and do whatever he 
needs to succeed. So Hopkins can expect 
to see plenty more of the intense, driven 

Pietramala shouting from the Blue Jay 
sideline, and plenty more Blue Jay victo- 
ties. How about more of the Pietramala 
_ that will wear a skirt to get free drinks? 
Don’t count on it. But to quote Tierney, 
you never know. 








A season of success 
for talented Lady Jays 


By ALEXANDER IP 


The women’s lacrosse team still con- 
siders their 2006 season to have been less 
than satisfying. Though the girls sported 
an adequate 12-4 record at the end of the 
year, they were ineligible to advance to 
the postseason tournament. 

“Last year was just an unfortunate 
string of events,” senior midfielder 
Meghan Crisafulli said. “We lacked team 
chemistry, something that is essential ina 
successful team.” 

“We did have a strong beginning to 
the year and did not finish as well as we 
would have liked. I think it was due, in 
part, to the improved quality of compe- 
tition that we faced and our inability to 
win some of the close games,” head coach 
Janine Tucker said. 

But the Lady Jays can’t discount the 
fact that the season was full of highlights, 
including the team’s peaking at No. in 
the NCAA national polls during the sea- 
son, and 14-year veteran Coach Tucker 
reaching her milestone 150th win. 

With an earlier-than-usual start to the 
regular season, the girls — on enemy turf 
— were caught off-guard by the George 
Washington Colonials. After a shaky first 
half to their first match of the season, the 
Lady Jays found their bearings and took 
the reins with a 9- 
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2006 season: a 











The girls offensively overwhelmed the 
Ohio University Bobcats and the Ohio 
State Buckeyes. The Lady Jays found the 
back of the net 17 times in each game, de- 
spite continuing to show signs of second 
half defensive struggles, giving up easy 
goals late in the match. 

That problem would have to be dealt 

with in Honolulu, 





point scoring barrage 
in the second period, 
led by senior attacker 
Mary Key. 

This game would 
turn out to be a huge 
momentum _ booster 
that would send the 
girls on an eight-game 


win streak. sails. 
It also foreshad- 
owed the breaking 


of the career scoring 
record by Key, who 
walked away that February day with the 
game-high four goals. Key also wound up 
a 2006 candidate for the Tewaaraton Tro- 
phy, the collegiate lacrosse equivalent of 
football's Heisman Trophy. 

With that hard-fought win in their 
pockets, the Jays were more than ready to 
play their first home game, against rival 
Princeton. The girls came out swinging to 
take a comfortable lead in the first period, 
but had barely enough defense in the end 
to hold off the No. 3 ranked Tigers for a 
close 8-7 victory. 

Their first home win was followed up 
by two dominating performances against 
visitors from the Buckeye State. 


We fought hard all year 
long and competed like 
champions, but our 
losses ... seemed to take 
the wind out of our 


—COaAcH JANINE TUCKER 
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which is where the Jays 
had a special Spring 
Break regulation game 
against the Oregon 
Ducks. 

The first ever NCAA 
lacrosse game held in 
Hawaii featured a hat 
trick, pulled off by 
senior attacker Alex 
Nolan, which helped 
Hopkins to a 15-7 win. 
This also happened to 
be the game that put 
Coach Tucker in the 150-win club. 

In an already historic season, the girls 
kept adding to the list of celebratory 
events. ; 

In their return to Baltimore, the team 
tallied another point in their win-column 
against the American University Eagles, 
and soared to the 300-win plateau, be- 
coming only the 7th Division I team to ac- 
complish the feat. 

Elated, the Lady Jays traveled to Phila- 
delphia and handed UPenn a loss before 
beginning a two-game home stand. 

The girls were triumphant over Vander- 
bilt, but the offense finally ran out of gas in 
their next game and couldn't catch up with 


Ne 


year 
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The men’s team has one of the best records in the sport. However, last year their efforts fell a bit short. 


the Maryland Terps. The Lady Jays’ first 
loss of the season stung extra hard because 
it was received on Homewood Field. 

The team rebounded nicely a few days 
later with a win against UMBC, and went 
on to trample the Delaware Blue Hens 17- 
6 with four different Lady Jays nabbing 
hat tricks in the game. 

From then on, the Jays lost their sense of 
consistency, losing every other game until 
the end of the season. The team managed 
two great wins at home against George 
Mason and Towson, but fell to Northwest- 
ern, Penn State and Georgetown. 

“We fought hard all year long and com- 
peted like champions, but our losses to 
Penn State and Georgetown, each by a goal, 
seemed to take the wind out of our sails. 
Three of our four losses were by a total of 4 
goals and if we can improve in that area, I 
like our chances this season,” Tucker said. 

If the team wants to seriously con- 
tend this year, Hopkins will have to de- 
feat the established programs, such as 
Penn State and Maryland. The team is 
striving to return to the NCAA Tourna- 
ment and make it to the Final Four. 

“We had some slip-ups last year but 
we've definitely learned from them and 
have moved on,” sophomore attacker Jes- 
sica Buicko said. “We have a solid group of 
returners who have only gotten better since 
last year and an amazing freshman class.” 

The girls have thrown down the gaunt- 
let, looking to give at least 16 solid perfor- 
mances this year. 

“Expect this year’s team to make it far- 
ther than we ever have gone before,” Cri- 
safulli said. 


in review 


Jays struggle during a 
disappointing year 
By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


Last year was a disappointing one for 
the highly revered men’s lacrosse team. 
They made it to the NCAA Tournament 
but lost in a heartbreaking game to Syra- 
cuse (13-12) in the quarterfinals. 

This was their 35th consecutive ap- 
pearance at the Tournament, and they 
hold the record for the longest streak of 
qualifying for any Division | champion- 
ship — in any sport, ever. 

The men also ended the 2006 season 
with an all-time record of 858-268-15 
(.759). 

The 2006 season saw a total of 138 goals 
and 69 added assists. Luckily for the re- 
turning 2007 players, they made 125 of 
those goals (90.5 percent) and 55 of the as- 
sists (79.9 percent). 

During the regular season they 
didn’t hold up so well against our 
sworn rivals, Princeton, losing 4-6 at the 
March 4 home game. They also lost on 
their home turf against Maryland (4-11) 
on April 15. 

All in all the Blue Jays won seven out 
of nine home games and two out of five 
away games, which could lead us to be- 
lieve there was a small home advantage 
for the men. 

Of the 22 players who played in the 
season-ending Syracuse game, 18 will be 
playing again this season. 

One'such player, Junior Paul Rabil was 
awarded First Team All-American honors, 
the first sophomore midfielder to earn the 
award at Hopkins in six years. 

Brian Christopher, a sophomore mid- 
fielder, managed to score in an astound- 
ing 11 games in a row and is the first in 
his position and class year to do so in 
the past 25 years. 

Head Coach Dave Pietramala brings a 
unique accomplishment to his team: He is 
the only person in the sport’s history to 
win an NCAA Division I Championship 
as both a player (1987) and a head coach 
(2005). 

If that wasn’t enough, he’s also the 
only one to have been named National 
Player of the Year and National Coach of 
the Year. 

He is now ranked fifth on the all-time 
victories list and the all-time winning 
percentage list among Hopkins coaches 
who worked 25 or more games at Home- 
wood. 

Hopefully this year the Blue Jay men 
can bolster their impressive record. Cur- 
rently it includes eight NCAA Champion- 
ships, 29 USILA titles and six ILA titles 
—a total of 43 national championship: 
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